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FOREWORD 


There  are  many  books  which  tell  the  story  of  Nantucket 
in  fact,  fiction  and  fancy,  and  all  play  their  roles  in  providing 
the  reader  with  the  history  and  legends  of  the  island.  None¬ 
theless,  we  believe  this  little  volume  will  perform  its  part 
in  the  portrayal  of  Nantucket  by  providing  a  needed  and, 
we  trust,  welcomed  character — that  of  a  literary  town  crier 
or  guide,  pointing  out  in  present  Nantucket  many  things 
properly  belonging  to  the  past  which  may  give  enjoyment 
to  islanders,  summer  islanders  or  visitors  on  this  “land  far 
off  at  sea.” 

The  Town  of  Nantucket  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
that  it  is  the  home  of  8,000  native  or  year-’round  residents 
as  well  as  the  summer  home  for  nearly  six  times  that  num¬ 
ber.  Visitors  often  ask:  “How  can  the  Town  house  16,000 
people?”  The  answer  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  1835  was  practically  10,000  people,  and  that  the 
physical  dimensions  of  the  original  town  have  increased 
during  the  past  75  years  to  now  include  the  Brant  Point  and 
Cliff  sections.  Old  Nantucket  Town  is  bounded  roughly  by 
Bear  Street  (off  Orange)  on  the  south,  the  curve  of  Williams 
and  Prospect  streets  to  Milk  and  Saratoga  streets  on  the 
southwest  and  west  sides,  the  range  of  New  Lane  to  North 
Liberty  and  Cliff  Road  on  the  northwest  and  north  sides, 
and  Easton  street  to  Beach  street  and  the  harbor  to  the 
northeast  and  east. 

Nantucket-Town  is  not  a  village,  as  it  has  been  often 
described.  For  over  200  years  it  has  been  a  town,  at  one  time 
having  a  population  of  9,800,  and  today  having  3,000  year- 
’round  residents.  Although  the  first  settlers  arrived  as 
a  group  in  1661  and  settled  homesteads  at  a  section  west 
of  the  present  town  and  around  Capaum  Pond,  the  settle¬ 
ment  gradually  spread  along  West  Chester  and  Duke  streets 
to  the  beach  of  the  “Great  Harbour,”  where  a  landing  was 
constructed  in  1710.  During  the  first  years  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  valleys  at  Wesco  were  laid 
out  by  the  Proprietors  into  house-lots,  known  as  the  Fish 
Lots,  Bocochico,  Wesco  and  West  Monomoy  divisions.  The 
building  of  the  present  town  proceeded  steadily,  embracing 


as  it  did  the  old  and  new  divisions  and  known  as  Sherburne 
Town.  The  name  was  changed  to  Nantucket  at  the  time  of 
incorporation  in  1795,  and  Nantucket  became  a  town,  county 
and  island  as  one  unit — the  only  instance  in  Massachusetts. 

Three  great  factors  built  the  community  of  Nantucket 
into  one  of  the  most  outstanding  places  along  the  coast  of 
the  British  colonies — these  were  the  sea,  which  isolated  the 
settlement;  the  whale,  through  the  capture  of  which  the 
town  acquired  wealth  and  prominence,  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  great  mammal  taking  the  Nantucketers  to  all  the  great 
seas  of  the  earth ;  and  the  Quaker  religion,  which  became  a 
bulwark  against  the  ravages  of  wars  and  depressions  for 
a  century  and  a  half. 

From  1730  to  1835  Nantucket  was  the  greatest  whaling 
port  in  the  world.  The  adventuresome  spirit  of  its  early 
whalemen,  the  thrift  of  its  merchants  and  families  investing 
in  the  business,  and  the  industry  and  craftsmanship  of  its 
artisans,  manufacturers  and  traders  made  the  island  famous 
and  wrote  many  stirring  pages  in  the  large  maritime  history 
of  our  country. 

Always  a  considerable  handicap  was  a  series  of  shoals 
stretching  across  the  outer  entrance  to  the  harbor  channel 
at  Brant  Point.  These  were  known  as  Nantucket  Bar.  The 
Bar  soon  made  it  necessary  to  load  and  lighten  ships  in  the 
outer  roads,  increasing  the  expense,  and  in  the  early  1840’s 
the  pontoon-shaped  “Camels,”  a  floating  dry-dock,  was  util¬ 
ized  to  float  the  whaleships  over  the  bar.  The  building  of 
the  present  jetties  began  in  1881.  Both  the  “Camels”  and 
the  stone  breakwaters  came  too  late  to  save  the  whaling 
industry  for  Nantucket  until  its  economic  tapering  off. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago  Nantucket  was  re-building 
its  business  section  which  had  been  entirely  swept  by  the 
most  devastating  fire  in  its  history.  This  was  the  third  of  a 
series  of  disasters  through  which  it  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  whaling  industry.  The  first  was  the  national  panic  of 
1837,  then  a  serious  fire  in  1838  followed  by  the  “Great 
Fire  of  1846 ;  next  the  migration  of  some  500  enterprising 
islanders  in  the  California  Gold  Rush  period  of  1849.  The 
discovery  of  a  method  of  refining  a  cheap  lighting  fluid  from 
coal  oil  in  1848  was  the  start  of  a  competition  which  was  to 
prove  overwhelming  to  the  whaling  industry.  The  period  of 
the  Civil .  War  brought  a  rapid  end  to  Nantucket’s  once 
great  business. 


Depression  came  like  a  cloud,  spreading  a  melancholy 
through  the  town.  The  whaling  fleet  vanished,  and  the  men 
who  had  sailed  the  ships  and  manned  the  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  gradually  left  for  other  seaports.  A  few  merchants 
attempted  to  inaugurate  other  business  enterprises,  but 
none  survived,  and  money  was  invested  elsewhere.  The 
town  became  a  ghost  of  its  former  self;  the  houses  and 
fences  reflected  the  common  apathy ;  grass  grew  up  through 
the  cobbled  streets;  the  wharves  began  to  crumble  into 
ruins. 

Then  came  the  first  stirrings  of  a  new  business — Nan¬ 
tucket  was  being  discovered  as  an  excellent  summer  resort. 
Beginning  with  the  mid-1870’s  the  town  gradually  emerged 
as  a  favored  summer  home  for  people  who  appreciated  the 
quiet  charm  and  recreational  opportunities  of  this  island- 
town.  Today  this  “summe;  business”  is  Nantucket’s  main 
source  of  income. 

Because  its  business  depression  came  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  undergoing  a  surge  of  new  build¬ 
ing,  Nantucket  escaped  the  period  of  tearing  down  old  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  erection  of  newer  types  of  architecture.  As  a 
result  the  old  houses  of  the  town  were  fortunately  preserved 
— and  with  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  the  charm  of  the 
old  lines  and  rugged  construction  were  fully  appreciated, 
many  ancient  houses  were  restored.  These  facts  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Nantucket  to  claim  the  reputation  as  the  only  ex¬ 
isting  example  of  a  town  of  a  century  ago  still  intact  in 
its  original  setting.  Thus,  we  have  closely  grouped  a  total 
of  some  four  hundred  houses  a  century  and  more  old. 

To  ramble  about  the  streets  of  this  old  town  is  to  stroll 
as  well  through  the  by-ways  of  its  history.  It  is  with  the 
hope  that  this  volume  may  afford  the  reader  and  stroller 
a  clearer  understanding  of  many  known  aspects,  (as  well  as 
other  more  obscure  bits),  of  island  lore  that  it  is  herewith 
presented. 

EDOUARD  A.  STACKPOLE. 


Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 


MAIN  STREET  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  OF  1846 

Looking  up  the  north  side  of  the  street  at  the  corner  of  Centre  street. 
The  Pacific  Bank  building  and  the  white-pillared  Methodist  Church 
were  saved  when  it  appeared  the  flames  would  spread  to  the  west. 


Rambling  Through  The  Streets  and 
Lanes  of  Nantucket. 

OUR  STROLL  begins  on  Main  Street’s  lower,  cobbled 
Square.  Here,  just  a  century  ago,  the  street  was  the 
scene  of  unusual  activity — the  planting  of  the  first  elms. 
Now,  old  and  gaunt,  the  trees  show  their  age,  but  twenty 
years  ago  they  arched  over  the  Square  to  form  a  green 
canopy.  Young  elms  are  now  being  planted  to  replace  the 
trees  orginally  planted  in  1851.  The  cobbles  date  from  the 
18th  century,  and  in  1831  they  were  re-laid  to  the  sloping 
grade  of  the  present  day.  The  Square  has  been  the  market 
place  of  the  town  ever  since  the  early  1700’s,  and  with  the 
building  of  Straight  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  in 
1723,  the  whaling  industry  was  begun — to  build  Nantucket 
Town  into  the  greatest  whaling  port  in  the  entire  world. 

A  century  ago,  the  brick  stores  of  Main  Street’s  Square 
were  new,  excepting  only  the  Pacific  Club,  the  Pacific  Bank 
and  the  Folger  mansion  on  the  west  corner  of  Orange  street. 
The  Square  was  then  changed  to  make  the  upper  and  the 
lower  sections  of  uniform  width.  The  alteration  was  the 
result  of  one  of  the  worst  disasters  in  the  island’s  history — 
the  “Great  Fire  of  1846,”*  which  burned  out  the  business 
section  of  the  town,  and  when  the  area  was  re-built  several 
of  the  streets  leading  up  from  the  wharves  were  widened. 

The  unprecedented  onslaught  of  the  flames  to  the  west 
had  been  checked  by  the  Folger  Block,  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Orange  streets,  and  the  Pacific  Bank,  while  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  was  saved  only  after  great  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  fire-fighters.  Those  were  the  days  of  volunteer  fire  com¬ 
panies  and  hand-pumpers.  One  of  these  “engines” — the 
“Cataract” — may  be  seen  at  the  Nantucket  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  rooms  on  Fair  Street.1 

lit  is  well  substantiated  that  the  fire  gained  its  headway  when 
two  of  these  volunteer  companies  got  into  an  argument  as  to 
which  would  have  the  honor  of  playing  hose  directly  on  the  fire. 
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Straight  Wharf  extends  as  the  continuation  of  Main 
street;  the  original  wharf  constructed  in  1723  by  Richard 
Macy  and  his  associates.  Nantucket  whalemen  had  begun 
to  make  long  voyages  off-shore,  and  when  Captain  Christo¬ 
pher  Hussey,  in  1716,  had  captured  and  killed  the  first  sperm 
whale  ever  taken,  the  islanders  concentrated  on  securing 
this  type  of  oil — the  finest  obtainable.  Shipments  of  oil  direct 
to  London  and  France,  as  well  as  to  Boston,  Philadelphia 
aid  !'  ew  York,  inaugurated  the  industry  here  on  a  firm 
ba  :is,  and  by  1760  Nantucket  led  the  whaling  ports. 

The  Rotch  Market — This  red-brick  building  at  the  foot 
of  the  Square  was  built  in  1774  by  William  Rotch,  then  one 
the  leading  merchants  in  the  American  colonies.  Rotch 
was  a  strong  Quaker,  and  together  with  his  associates,  was 
able  to  keep  Nantucket  neutral  during  the  Revolution.  He 
believed  the  whaling  industry  belonged  to  the  people  of 
the  world,  and  was  not  the  monopoly  of  one  nation.  Shortly 
after  the  Revolution,  he  went  to  England,  attempting  to 
secure  harbor  privileges  at  a  port  where  he  could  remove 
Nantucket  shipmasters,  their  families  and  ships.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  minister,  with  habitual  political  manuvering,  exhausted 
Rotch’s  patience,  and  the  latter  went  to  France,  where  he 
obtained  concessions  from  King  Louis.  He  arranged  for  the 
removal  of  a  dozen  Nantucket  families  to  Dunkirk,  taking 
their  ships  and  household  goods.  Other  leading  island  mer¬ 
chants  led  similar  migrations,  Samuel  Starbuck  going  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  Milford  Haven,  Wales,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  group  of  island  whalemen.  In  1785,  a  group 
called  the  “Nantucket  Navigators”  left  the  island,  seeking  a 
place  to  build  a  port,  and  ultimately  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
River  to  settle  at  Claverack  Landing  and  build  a  port  which 
became,  during  the  next  two  decades,  the  city  of  Hudson. 

Three  vessels  sailed  from  Nantucket  just  before  the 
Revolution  carrying  cargoes  of  whale  oil  to  London.  These 
were  the  “Beaver”  and  “Dartmouth,”  owned  by  Rotch,  and 
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THE  PACIFIC  CLUB  (Rotch  Building) 


From  this  structure  the  ship  Bedford  was  cleared  for  her  voyage  to 
London,  when  she  hoisted  the  first  American  flag  in  the  Thames  after 
the  Revolutionary  War.  This  building  became  the  Custom  House. 


the  “Eleanor,”  owned  by  his  brother  Francis.  At  London, 
they  were  chartered  by  the  East  India  Company  and  sailed 
for  Boston,  bringing  the  tea  that  caused  the  “Boston  Tea 
Party.”  It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  ships  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  “Indians,”  due  to  the  friendship  of  Rotch  and 
Nantucketers  with  Hancock,  Adams  and  other  patriots. 

In  1783,  the  ship  “Bedford”  cleared  from  this  building 
with  a  whale  oil  cargo  and,  arriving  at  London  in  February, 
displayed  the  first  “Stars  and  Stripes”  ever  to  fly  in  the 
Thames,  anchoring  just  below  the  Tower  of  London. 

With  the  founding  of  the  United  States,  the  Rotch 
Market  allowed  the  use  of  one  room  as  the  first  Custom 
House  established  here,  the  office  continuing  from  the  1780’s 
to  1913.  (The  records  were  then  transferred  to  Boston — 
where  the  carelessness  of  officials  in  storing  them  in  a  damp 
cellar  led  to  their  destruction  by  the  flooding  of  a  high  tide.) 

Rotch  sold  his  brick  counting  house  in  Gideon  Gardner 
in  1804,  and  William  Cobb  opened  the  Nantucket  Marine 
Insurance  Company  here  that  same  year.  In  1831,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Insurance  Co.  purchased  the  building.  In  1861,  an 
association  of  island  shipmasters  bought  the  structure  for 
$1,205  and  launched  the  Pacific  Club  which  still  owns  it. 

The  old  fountain  in  the  lower  square  is  a  reminder  of 
the  days  when  Nantucket  sought  to  keep  the  auto  from 
invading  the  island.  For  many  years  after  the  development 
of  the  motor  car,  the  horse  and  bicycle  continued  to  be 
the  only  means  of  conveyance,  and  from  the  time  when  the 
first  car  came  to  the  island  in  1900  until  1918  the  islanders 
succeeded  to  procuring  legislation  banning  the  auto  from 
the  town.  In  1914,  Clinton  H.  Folger,  who  had  the  contract 
to  deliver  mail  to  ’Sconset,  purchased  a  car  and  used  to  have 
it  towed  by  a  team  of  horses  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
to  the  State  highway,  where  he  drove  it  to  the  east  end. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1918,  that  Nantucket  voted  to 
accept  the  repeal  of  the  auto-exclusion  act  by  a  vote  of  336 
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to  296.  The  next  day  a  salesman  came  to  the  island  with  a 
Maxwell  touring  car,  the  first  to  arrive  after  the  voting. 

The  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  Square  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Wannacomet  Water  Company  was  originally 
two  separate  buildings.  During  Civil  War  days,  the  upper 
floor  of  the  east  half  was  the  print-shop  of  “The  Mirror,” 
the  second  of  two  Nantucket  newspapers,  founded  in  1845 
and  consolidated  with  “The  Inquirer”  in  1865.  On  the  street 
floor  was  the  Union  News  Room,  a  rival  of  the  Commercial 
Reading  Room  succeeded  by  the  Pacific  Club.  The  latter  was 
called  the  “House  of  Lords”  and  the  former  the  “House  of 
Commons,”  which  was  indicative  of  the  status  of  men  who 
frequented  these  popular  rooms,  where  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  were  carefully  perused3. 

Around  the  corner  on  Federal  Street  is  St.  Mary’s  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  erected  in  1896  to  replace  “Harmony  Hall”,  a 
structure  originally  built  in  1847.  St.  Mary’s  has  a  large 
congregation,  and  the  late  Fr.  Joseph  M.  Griffin  was  its  be¬ 
loved  leader  for  over  30  years. 

The  Post  Office,  erected  in  1935,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  first  Nantucket  Bank  which,  in  1795,  a  few  weeks  after 
its  launching,  was  robbed  of  $20,000,  precipitating  an  island 
quarrel  which  lasted  for  a  quarter  century  afterward. 

In  the  upper  floor  over  “Rogers,”  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Federal  streets  is  the  “John  B.  Chace  Engine  Co.”  club 
rooms.  This  is  the  only  surviving  club  of  several  which  were 
active  in  the  days  of  the  volunteer  fire-companies  and  dur- 


aThe  “News”  rooms  were  established  and  maintained  by  sub¬ 
scribers  or  shareholders,  but  were  utilized  by  many  others.  In 
racks  near  stands  were  placed  the  leading  newspapers  of  several 
cities  and  towns  and  the  popular  “Whaleman’s  Shipping  List”. 
Near  the  entrance,  affixed  to  the  rack  of  newspapers,  was  a  slate. 
Here  many  local  incidents  were  recorded  by  the  proprietor. 
A  familiar  expression  was:  “Well,  what’s  new  on  the  slate?” 
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ing  the  years  when  the  first  steam  engines  were  brought  to 
the  island  fifty  years  ago.  The  room  was  also  used  by  Editor 
Arthur  Gardner  in  publishing  his  “Nantucket  Journal”  for 
many  years  until  he  suspended  publication  in  1899.b 

On  the  opposite  corner  of  Federal  street,  the  R.  G. 
Coffin  Co.,  block,  in  the  upper  floor  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  had  its  headquarters,  and  for  a  quarter-century, 
on  each  Memorial  Day,  the  veterans  would  form  their  line 
of  march  at  this  corner.  Nantucket  was  the  banner  town  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  Civil  War,  sending  213  men  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army  and  126  into  the  ships  of  the 
Navy.  Some  seventy-one  islanders  died  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  from  wounds,  and  their  names  are  inscribed  on  the  mon¬ 
ument  on  Upper  Main  street. 

The  number  of  merchants  and  the  variety  of  goods  sold 
in  the  brick  blocks  of  Main  street  would  fill  a  volume.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  century  since  the  fire,  many  well  known  community 
leaders  launched  their  careers  in  these  stores,  but  only  a 
few  of  them  have  left  their  names  to  the  various  sections. 
Lewis  Wendell,  a  Prussian,  who  was  shipwrecked  here,  be¬ 
gan  a  business  that  became  successful,  and  for  many  years 
one  of  the  rooms  over  his  store  was  used  for  “socials”  and 
known  as  “Wendell’s  Hall.”  Perhaps  the  best  known  figure 
on  Main  street  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this 
century  was  “Bill  Holland,”  a  successful  grocer  who  was 
a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  personality. 

The  corner  of  Main  and  Centre,  now  Ashley’s,  was  for 
years  known  as  “Parker’s  Corner.”  Robert  F.  Parker  was 
a  prominent  merchant,  active  in  politics  in  the  Whig  party.® 


bThe  first  fire  “engines”  were  hand-pumpers,  and-  at  one  time  a 
total  of  eleven  were  placed  in  sheds  throughout  the  town,  each 
manned  by  its  volunteer  company — called  the  “Niagara,"  the 
“Deluge,”  “Ocean,”  etc.  In  1896  and  1906  the  town  bought  steam 
fire  engines,  and  in  1912,  the  first  motor  apparatus,  the  “chem¬ 
ical.”  was  purchased.  The  Department  is  now  one  of  the  best 
equipped  of  any  town  in  the  entire  country. 
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Reuben  Chase,  naval  hero  of  the  Revolution,  once  had  a 
store  here  with  his  son.  After  serving  under  Paul  Jones, 
Captain  Chase  commanded  a  packet  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  He  was  a  giant  of  a  man,  well  over  six  feet,  wiry 
and  with  dark,  saturnine  features.  One  of  the  passengers 
on  one  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  became  friendly  with  this 
stern-featured  mariner,  and  a  few  years  later  immortalized 
him  in  “The  Pilot.”  The  passenger  was  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  his  portrait  of  Reuben  Chase  became  “Long 
Tom  Coffin.” 

Methodist  Church — This  building’s  main  structure  was 
built  in  1822-23,  and  in  1840  the  white  pillars  were  added 
and  the  roof-line  changed.  The  old  organ  was  brought  here 
from  Boston  by  Capt.  H.  Pinkham  in  the  schooner  “Enter¬ 
prise”  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  type.  Soon  after  the 
Church  was  built,  the  cellar  was  used  to  store  oil.  Another 
Methodist  church  once  stood  on  Fair  street,  known  as  the 
“Teaser  Meeting  House”  as  the  flag  of  that  ship  flew  over  it 
during  its  dedication.  The  two  churches  combined  in  1863. 

The  little  passageway  to  the  north  is  Rose  Lane,  which 
runs  west.  On  the  corner,  where  the  Nantucket  Furniture 
Store  now  stands,  is  the  site  of  -the  home  of  Capt.  Shubael 
Coffin,  who  first  brought  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  to  Boston  as  master  of  John  Hancock’s  brig  “Harrison.” 

Along  Centre  Street,  from  Main  to  India  street,  years 
ago  a  number  of  women  merchants  conducted  a  variety  of 
shops,  which  earned  the  section  the  name  of  “Petticoat 


cShortly  before  the  national  election  of  1832,  the  following  ap¬ 
peared  in  Mr.  Parker’s  advertisement:  “The  subscriber,  feeling  a 
strong  disposition  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  American 
System,  hereby  offers  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  the 
grocery,  crockery  and  glass  line,  which  are  well  suited  to  anti- 
Jackson  tastes  and  palates,  and  which  may  possibly  choke  a  Jack- 
son  man  if  he  should  chance  to  be  one  of  the  whole-hog  kind.” 
Politics  ran  high  in  Nantucket  until  recent  years.  In  this  1832 
election,  Henry  Clay  had  312  votes  and  Andrew  Jackson  had  35. 
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THE  OCEAN  HOUSE  IN  1874— VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

Having  arrived  on  the  island  on  August  27,  aboard  the  famous 
Civil  War  steamer  River  Queen,  President  Grant  was  entertained  at 
the  Ocean  House  by  a  committee  of  islanders  headed  by  Joseph  S. 
Barney  and  Frederick  C.  Sanford.  President  Grant  is  the  man  in 
white  in  the  center  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  After  being  seated  in  the 
equipage,  President  Grant  soon  displayed  his  legendary  coolness  by 
calmly  puffing  on  a  cigar — as  the  horses,  frightened  by  the  unusual 
turnout  of  citizens,  promptly  ran  away!  Sanford  managed  to  rein 
them  in,  but  Mrs.  Grant  decided  to  change  carriages — although  the 
President  remained  with  Mr.  Sanford’s  “rig”  during  the  rest  of  the 
tour  through  the  town. 


Row.”  Feminine  store-keepers  still  maintain  the  tradition 
here.  Sherburne  Hall,  the  home  of  the  local  Odd  Fellows, 
was  built  in  the  months  directly  following  the  Fire  of  1846. 

Centre  Street  was  laid  in  1678,  when  the  Wesco  Acre 
lots  were  divided,  and  so  was  one  of  the  first  ways  opened 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town.  South  of  Broad  street 
its  houses  date  from  the  re-building  of  the  1846  Fire,  which 
was  checked  by  the  present  Ocean  House,  then  owned  by 
Jared  Coffin.  (It  was  at  this  hostelry  that  President  Grant 
stayed  during  his  visit  here  in  1874.  He  came  to  the  island 
on  board  the  steamer  “River  Queen”  which  had  been  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln’s  favorite  craft  during  the  famous  parleys  in 
Hampton  Roads  in  1865 — which  Grant  had  attended.) 

Broad  street  has  always  been  a  wide  throughfare.  To 
the  east  of  the  Ocean  House  stood  a  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
which  became  the  Trinity  Church  (first  Episcopal  on  the 
Island)  and  was  destroyed  in  the  1846  Fire.  Many  fine  old 
structures  line  Centre  street.  At  the  north  corner  of  Quince 
street  is  the  house  where  Capt.  George  Pollard  lived  —  the 
man  who  lost  the  whaleship  “Essex”  when  it  was  rammed 
by  a  gigantic  sperm  whale,  and  who  survived  (with  five  of 
his  shipmates)  a  terrible  open-boat  voyage  of  90  days  to 
rescue.  Capt.  Pollard  lost  a  second  ship,  the  “Two  Broth¬ 
ers,”  on  a  reef  west  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  which  now 
bears  that  ship’s  name,  and  then  returned  to  Nantucket  to 
never  go  to  sea  again.  On  the  north  corner  of  Gay  and 
Centre  streets  is  the  Joshua  Coffin  House,  built  in  1756,  one 
of  the  fine  examples  of  that  era.  A  secret  passageway,  lead¬ 
ing  from  attic  to  cellar  around  the  chimney  is  typical  of  its 
day,  when  there  were  privateers  lurking  around  the  coast 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  place  to  secrete  valuables. 
It  is  now  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Edgarton. 
Note  the  “Dutch  Cap”  house  (1821)  next  door;  “Haddon 
Hall,”  built  by  H.  G.  0.  Dunham  in  1842,  and  the  old  house 
across  the  street  between  Ash  Lane  and  Ash  Street,  built 
by  David  Joy  in  1756.  Academy  Lane  winds  up  the  hill  be- 
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tween  houses  located  there  for  more  than  a  century.  Centre 
street  leads  to  the  Charles  Gardner  house  (on  Gull  Island), 
built  in  1740,  Richard  Gardner  house,  (built  in  1722),  and 
the  Oldest  House,  (Jethro  Coffin),  built  1686.  This  locality 
will  be  the  subject  for  a  special  excursion. 

The  North  Church — on  Beacon  Hill,  Centre  street — 
has  a  most  interesting  history.  The  “Old  North  Vestry,” 
now  at  the  rear  of  the  large  church,  is  the  oldest  structure 
on  the  island  built  for  religious  purposes,  its  erection  about 
1711.  It  was  moved  to  Beacon  hill  in  1765,  and  a  tower  was 
placed  on  it  in  1795.  In  1800,  a  bell  was  purchased  from  the 
factory  of  Paul  Revere  and  placed  therein,  but  it  was  not 
properly  hung  and  was  cracked  a  few  years  later.  In  1834, 
when  the  present  North  Church  was  built,  the  “Old  North” 
became  the  vestry.  In  the  new  tower  was  placed  a  bell  cast 
by  Hooper  &  Co.  This  bell  summoned  the  parishioners  to 
worship  until  1914.  when  the  present  bell  replaced  it. 

Our  ramble  has  taken  us  from  the  planned  route,  and 
we  must  return  again  to  Main  street,  noting,  however,  on 
the  way  that  Gay  street  was  originally  named  for  Gamelial 
Gay,  who  came  he^p  to  operate  a  silk  factory  in  1835,  the 
factory  being  at  the  head  of  the  street.  Crown  Court  was  the 
original  name  for  Quince  street,  and  between  Hussey  and 
India  streets,  where  the  green  lawn  is  now,  was  once  the 
site  of  Keziah  Coffin’s  house — Keziah  Folger  Coffin,  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  Tory  cause  during  the  Revolution 
but  never  the  figure  created  by  Col.  Joseph  Hart  in  his  novel 
“Miriam  Coffin.”  India  street  was  called  “India  Row,”  and 
in  his  Portfolio  (1811)  Joseph  Sansom  stated  it  was  so 
named  for  the  “number  of  residents  who  lived  in  ease  and 
affluence  thereon.”  It  is  an  interesting  street  and  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  special  stroll. 

Back  to  Main  Street  once  more. 

The  cobbled  Square  has  seen  all  manner  of  unusual 
happenings  during  its  two  centuries  of  existence — from 
the  marching  ranks  of  Provincial  soldiers  in  1775,  bonfires 
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celebrating  the  Civil  War’s  ending  in  1865  to  band  concerts 
and  sleigh  races  in  this  century.  But  perhaps  the  strang¬ 
est  sight  was  occasioned  when  Capt.  A.  F.  Boston  led  the 
boats’-crews  from  the  whaleship  “Loper” — a  number  of 
colored  men — carrying  harpoons,  boarding  knives  and  other 
whaling  implements,  following  a  banquet  tendered  in  their 
honor  by  Capt  Obed  Starbuck.  The  “Loper”  had  made  the 
shortest  successful  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  record — 
14  months — bringing  back  a  cargo  valued  at  $50,000. 

FOLGER  BLOCK — On  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Main 
streets  was  erected  for  Philip  H.  Folger  in  1831.  Folger 
owned  shares  in  whaleships  and  also  manufactured  sperm 
oil  candles.  The  Phoenix  Bank  once  occupied  the  east  corner, 
and  the  chambers  were  living  quarters  for  a  number  of 
families,  including  Commander  Thomas  M.  Gardner,  U.  S. 
N.,  for  whom  the  local  Grand  Army  Post  was  named.  This 
building  occupies  the  site  of  Capt.  Thomas  Delano’s  home, 
a  shipmaster  in  the  London  trade.  In  his  home  was  born  in 
1783  a  grandson,  who  was  to  become  Gen.  Joseph  Gardner 
Swift,  the  first  graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy 
in  1802,  who  was  appointed  Supt.  of  the  Academy  in  1809. 
During  the  War  of  1812,  Gen.  Swift  was  entrusted  with  the 
defense  of  New  York  city,  and  so  well  did  he  plan  the  fort¬ 
ifications  that  the  British  never  dared  attack.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  Chief  Engineer  for  the  War  Department. 

Up  Orange  Street,  just  beyond  the  corner,  is  the  office 
of  “The  Inquirer  and  Mirror,”  the  Nantucket  newspaper 
which  has  been  published  continuously  since  1821.  Having 

4 

successfully  withstood  the  competition  of  several  rivals  in 
the  early  1830’s  and  40’s,  “The  Inquirer”  found  a  worthy 
competitor  in  “The  Mirror,”  launched  in  1845  by  John 
Morissey,  a  former  editor  of  “The  Inquirer.”  In  1849,  Moris- 
sey  sold  “The  Mirror”  to  Samuel  Hussey  and  Henry  Robin¬ 
son,  and  in  1865  these  two  successful  partners  purchased 
their  competitor  and  combined  the  two  papers — which  has 
been  “The  Inquirer  and  Mirror”  ever  since.  After  various 
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locations,  the  present  print-shop  was  erected  in  1900.  Today- 
in  its  press-room,  the  old  Cranstan  drum  cylinder  which 
has  been  turning  out  “the  largest  page  in  America”  since 
1890  still  continues  to  print  the  paper.  Harry  B.  Turner, 
the  late  editor,  entered  the  “Mirror  office”  in  1889  and 
in  1907  became  editor — holding  the  post  longer  than  any 
other  man  during  the  paper’s  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  of  existence.*1 

Next  south,  up  the  hill,  is  the  brick  house  which  help¬ 
ed  check  the  further  spread  of  the  “Great  Fire”.  It  is  the 
first  house  on  the  island  which  was  built  of  material  other 
than  wood.  While  Orange  street  was  laid  out  as  early  as 
1726,  more  of  its  old  houses  have  been  taken  down  than  on 
any  other  street  in  town.  This  house  is  now  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Congdon.  Diagonally  across  the  street  is 
the  white  mansion  built  by  James  Easton  in  1885  and  now 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Gardner’s  Court  reveals 
a  glimpse  of  a  pre-Revolutionary  house  at  the  southeast  end. 

The  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  and  South  Tower— was 

built  in  1809  by  a  group  of  Congregationalists  who  wished  to 
separate  from  the  First  Church  on  Beacon  Hill,  since  known 
as  the  North  Church.  In  1824,  the  congregation,  which  was 
increased  by  the  acceptance  of  several  former  liberals  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  voted  to  become  Unitarian.  The*  first 
tower  was  erected  in  1815,  and  the  bell  placed  therein  still 
rings  the  hours  and  curfew.  This  bell  was  cast  in  Lisbon, 


'■*  The  Inquirer’s”  second  editor  was  Samuel  Haynes  Jenks,  a  tal¬ 
ented  writer,  who  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  form¬ 
ation  of  public  opinion.  He  had  a  leading  role  in  interesting  Ad¬ 
miral  Coffin  in  launching  the  Coffin  School;  in  starting  the  public 
school  movement  in  town,  and  other  matters.  He  was  adept  with 
■  pen.  Having  failed  to  mention  one  church  after  describing 
ement  on  another,  he  wrote  of  the  aggrieved  church  that 
:':s  materials  are  almost  as  durable  as  the  doctrines  preached 
therein.”  When  an  exchange  spelt  “Inquirer”  with  an  “E,”  Editor 
Jenks  commented  of  his  contemporary:  “He’ll  find  himself  ill  at 
‘e’s’  putting  out  other  people’s  ‘i’s’!” 
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Portugal,  in  1810,  one  a  set  of  six  intended  for  a  convent. 
Captain  Charles  Clasby,  authorized  by  the  town  to  secure  a 
bell,  purchased  it,  and  brought  it  home  on  the  schooner 
“William  and  Nancy.”  During  the  war  of  1812  it  was  hidden 
in  a  cellar,  and  in  1815  placed  in  the  tower  and  rung  for 
the  first  time.  In  1830,  Perez  Jenkins  raised  the  tower  to 
its  present  height  —  109  feet  5%  inches,  and  the  bell  re¬ 
hung  just  below  the  watch  tower.  Over  a  period  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  town  maintained  a  fire-watch  in  the  tower 
each  night.  In  November,  1800,  the  town  voted  to  hire  a  man 
to  ring  the  bell  in  the  North  Church  tower  “at  sun-rising 
in  the  morning,  at  12  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  9  o’clock  at 
night,  each  day  except  first  day”.  The  South  Tower  bell  was 
utilized  for  this  purpose  after  its  installation,  and  at  these 
hours  sounds  its  52  strokes — (the  reason  for  that  number 
is  not  known) — the  9:00  o’clock  bell  is  the  “curfew.” 

The  first  Town  Clock  was  placed  in  the  South  Tower  in 
1823.  It  was  built  by  a  man  named  Davidson  for  $500,  and 
he  claimed  to  have  lost  money  in  the  deal.  The  present  town 
clock  was  a  gift  of  William  Hadwen  Starbuck,  in  1881.f 

Opposite  the  South  Church,  on  the  comer  of  Stone 
Alley,  is  the  home  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Cary,  who  died  in 
1887  in  his  90th  year.  Capt.  Cary  came  from  a  family  of 
ship  masters.  He  commanded  ships  from  not  only  Nantuck¬ 
et,  New  Bedford  and  Boston,  but  from  Dunkirk,  France.  In 
his  career  he  brought  home  40,000  barrels  of  oil,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  Captains  Clement  Norton  (42,000)  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Richard  Luce  (45,000  bbls.) 

'  A  few  steps  beyond  the  church,  to  the  south,  is  a  row 
of  houses  built  as  a  block  in  1831  by  Philip  H.  Folger,  (who 
owned  the  brick  mansion  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  already  men- 


fln  1787,  the  Town  voted  to  have  a  watch  in  the  streets  during 
“the  night  from  7  o’clock  until  morning,  in  rotation,  to  prevent 
disorders  in  the  night,  and  keep  boys  and  servants  in  order  in 
the  streets.”  !  1 
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THE  OLD  SOUTH  TOWER  (Atop  the  Unitarian  Church) 

A  familiar  view  looking  up  Stone  Alley,  the  photograph  having  been 
taken  half  a  century  ago.  The  clock  was  installed  in  the  tower  in 
1881,  being  a  gift  of  William  Hadwen  Starbuck,  a  native  islander. 


tioned.)  The  five  houses  erected  as  the  “block”  were  sold  to 
separate  individuals,  whose  familiies  were  in  possession  for 
long  periods  of  years.  While  the  old  deeds  called  the  west 
side  of  Orange  street  “Wesco  Hill,”  the  bluff  on  the  east 
side  over-looking  Union  street  was  known  as  “Quanaty,” 
an  Indian  name  meaning  “long  hill.”  Five  pairs  of  front 
steps  and  as  many  front  doors  still  exist  as  in  1831  at  the 
“Block,”  and  among  the  first  residents  were  Capt.  Arvin 
Baker,  whose  daughter  was  to  become  an  outstanding  wo¬ 
man  preacher  at  North  Church ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pearson  and 
her  son  Seth  M.  Ackley,  the  latter  destined  to  become  Rear 
Admiral  Ackley;  Judge  Edward  M.  Gardner,  of  the  Probate 
Court;  George  B.  Upton,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “Old 
Corner  Book  Store,”  in  Boston ;  Alfred  Macy,  prominent  at¬ 
torney;  and  Cyrus  Peirce.  The  last  came  to  Nantucket  to 
conduct  a  private  school  in  the  first  house  in  the  block.  He 
later  became  the  first  principal  of  Nantucket’s  first  high 
school,  started  in  1838,  and  a  few  years  later  left  the  island 
to  accept  the  appointment  as  principal  of  the  first  Normal 
School  in  America,  opening  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1839.® 

On  the  east  side  of  Orange  street,  opposite  the  Block, 
is  a  white  house  with  square  pillars  on  the  side.  This  was 
built  by  John  Andrews  in  the  early  1830’s  and  afterwards 
became  the  home  of  Capt.  James  Codd,  a  master  mariner 
known  for  his  skill  as  a  navigator.  At  the  rear  of  this  house, 
and  next  south,  are  two  pre-Revolutionary  War  structures. 

Orange  Street  is  known  to  have  been  the  home  of  some 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  sea  captains  over  a  period  of 
a  century — a  record  unsurpased  by  any  other  sea-port  street 


sCyrus  Peirce  was  born  in  Waltham  in  1790,  the  youngest  of  12 
children.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1810,  and  came  to 
Nantucket  to  conduct  a  private  school.  He  returned  to  Cambridge 
for  three  years,  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  then  was  urged 
to  return  to  teaching — again  at  Nantucket.  In  1816,  he  married 
Harriett  Coffin,  daughter  of  William.  The  Cyrus  Peirce  School  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  a  memorial  to  his  life-time  of  work. 
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in  this  country.  Because  of  this  interest,  we  must  leave  it 
for  a  special  ramble  and  return  to  Main  street  to  take  up 
our  planned  route  through  the  town.  On  the  way  down  the 
hill  to  the  cobbled  square  it  will  be  noted  that  the  brick 
structure  of  the  “Nantucket  Institution  for  Savings”  was 
built  here  in  1925,  when  the  Bank  was  moved  from  its  first 
quarters  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Main  streets. 

PACIFIC  BANK — This  building  was  erected  in  1818. 
It  was  the  second  banking  institution  to  be  launched  here — 
one  of  five — four  of  which  were  in  the  Square.  Of  these  five 
only  the  Pacific  Bank  and  the  Institution  for  Savings  remain. 
The  Phoenix  Bank  occupied  quarters  in  the  present  (brick) 
Folger  Block;  the  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  Bank 
was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Federal  streets2,  now  Roger's, 
and  the  Citizens’  Bank  stood  where  Sylvia’s  Antique  Shop 
is  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  streets. 

It  was  while  watching  from  the  observatory  of  her 
father,  William  Mitchell,  on  the  roof  of  the  Pacific  Bank  (he 
was  the  cashier)  that  Maria  Mitchell,  on  October  1,  1847, 
discovered  a  comet,  giving  her  world  prominence  as  an  as¬ 
tronomer  and  launching  her  career  in  that  field.  She  after¬ 
ward  became  the  first  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Vassar 
College.  In  the  sidewalk,  south  of  the  Bank,  is  a  stone  set  up 
by  William  Mitchell  to  line  with  a  similar  stone  in  front  of 
the  Fair  Street  Rooms  of  the  Historical  Association,  by 


2The  Pacific  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1804,  taking  over  quarters 
of  the  Nantucket  Bank  which  stood  on  Federal  street,  where  the 
Catholic  Church  now  stands.  This  Nantucket  Bank  had  a  short 
but  fierce  history.  Shortly  after  its  opening,  in  June,  1795,  the 
vaults  were  robbed  of  $20,000.  Five  prominent  islanders  were  ac¬ 
cused,  but  subsequently  found  not  guilty,  although  the  cashier, 
Randall  Rice,  spent  several  months  in  prison.  In  1816,  William 
Coffin,  one  of  the  accused,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  was 
revealed  evidence  showing  three  noted  thieves  to  be  the  robbers. 
The  entire  episode  caused  a  cleavage  in  the  political  and  social 
and  family  circles  of  the  islanders  which  continued  half  a  century. 
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THE  TOWN  BUILDING  ON  UNION  STREET 

This  structure  has  housed  the  records  of  the  town  for  over  a  century. 
It  was  swept  by  the  great  Fire  of  1846,  but  alert  citizens  saved  most 
of  the  valuable  records  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  Probate  and  Town 
Clerk’s  offices.  Famous  Dongan  Patent  may  be  seen  in  the  Registry. 


which  he  determined  the  true  north  compass  bearings  in 
his  work  of  regulating  ships’  chronometers.  On  the  front  of 
the  bank  is  a  bronze  tablet  placed  there  by  the  Nantucket 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  in  honor  of  Thomas  Turner, 
a  Nantucket  man  killed  in  action  during  the  historic  sea- 
fight  between  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard”  and  “Serapis”.  A 
company  of  20  Nantucketers  served  under  John  Paul  Jones. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Fire  of  ’46  had  leveled  the 
buildings  of  the  business  district,  a  person  standing  on  the 
bank  steps  found  an  unobstructed  view  over  the  burned 
ruins  to  the  water’s  edge  from  where  is  now  the  Children’s 
Beach  along  the  harbor  front  to  the  present  South  Beach 
Boat  Yard.  It  was  utter  devastation.3 

Building  up  the  area  began  almost  immediately,  so  that 
within  a  year’s  time  the  entire  sections  had  been  replaced 
with  brick  stores,  substantial  wooden  buildings  and  homes. 
The  present  Atheneum  Library  (formerly  the  Universalist 
Church  building)  was  restored,  but  Trinity  Church,  Broad 
street,  was  not  replaced.  So-called  “temporary  buildings”  on 
the  south  side  of  Main  street,  however,  remained  standing 
for  eighty-five  years. 

Continuing  up  Main  street:  The  building  just  west  of 
the  Pacific  Bank  was  originally  constructed  by  the  local 
Masonic  Lodge  in  1805.  Rev.  James  Freeman,  a  visitor  to 
the  town  in  1807,  described  it  as  “an  elegant  building  with 
Ionick  pilasters  in  front.”  Subsequently  the  building  was 
used  as  an  academy  and  for  shops.  It  was  cut  in  half  in 
1875  to  make  room  for  the  Thain  house  next  door,  and  thus 
presents  a  square  appearance,  in  contrast  to  its  original 

3When  the  great  fire  had  completed  its  destruction  the  vault  of 
the  Manufacturers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  (now  in  the  Kenneth 
Taylor  Galleries  on  Straight  Wharf,  in  the  upper  floor) ,  stood  at 
what  is  now  the  corner  curb  of  Federal  and  Main,  rising  like  a 
grim,  blackened  monument.  The  entire  street  line  was  moved  to 
the  north  and  the  upper  square  widened.  Marble  markers  may  be 
seen  in  the  sidewalks  at  each  end  of  the  Square,  showing  the  new 
(1846)  survey  compass  directions. 
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CENTRE  STREET  IN  THE  1870’s,  LOOKING  SOUTH. 

The  Napoleon  willows  are  on  the  left,  and  the  entrance  to  Quince 
street  on  the  right.  The  South  Tower  (Unitarian)  may  be  seen  rising 
over  Folger  Block,  which  stands  on  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Main  Sts. 


rectangular  shape.  The  pilasters  are  still  prominent. 

The  Thain  house  next  west  is  typical  of  its  period  of 
construction — the  late  1870’s.  The  townspeople  of  that 
day  gloomily  predicted  that  Capt.  Thain’s  dwelling  would 
be  the  last  built  in  town,  as  the  depression  from  the  loss  of 
the  whaling  industry  was  at  its  depth.  No.  71  and  No.  73 
Main  street  were  also  built  in  the  decade  following  the  Civil 
War  by  Elihu  Swain  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Barney.  r 

Across  the  cobbles,  near  the  corner  of  Fair  street,  is 
a  fine,  white  mansion  which  was  built  in  1820  by  John  Wen¬ 
dell  Barrett,  one  time  president  of  the  Pacific  Bank.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  conservative  yet  comparatively  elaborate 
type  of  architecture  which  the  wealthy  merchants  had  de¬ 
cided  upon  instead  of  continuing  the  1785  to  1812  style,  an 
illustration  of  which  will  be  noted  later.  When  the  “Great 
Fire”  threatened  to  eat  its  wray  up  Main  street,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Barrett,  learning  that  the  firewards  intended  to  blow  up  the 
house  to  check  the  spread  of  the  flames,  refused  to  leave, 
thus  saving  her  home — for  the  wind  veered  shortly  after¬ 
wards  and  the  flames  worked  their  way  to  the  north.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Christopher  Mitchell,  prominent  Quaker 
merchant.  The  mansion  is  now  known  as  “Wallace  Hall.” 

Main  Street  was  originally  called  State  Street.  It  was 
laid  out  by  the  “Proprietors”  in  1697,  but  most  of  its  houses 
of  that  period  were  replaced  during  the  prosperous  1820’s 
and  30’s  by  the  large  mansions  which  mark  the  street  to¬ 
day.  Frederic  Mitchell,  who  built  the  first  brick  house  on 
the  right,  above  the  Pacific  Bank,  in  1834,  was  a  whaling 
merchant  and  one  time  president  of  the  bank.  The  house  is 
now  owned  by  the  Episcopal  Church  and  called  “Church 
Haven.”  It  was  later  the  home  of  W.  S.  French  who,  with 
Benjamin  Coffin,  constructed  the  brick  warehouse  on  Wash¬ 
ington  street  now  known  as  “American  Legion  Hall”.  This 
ancient  structure  stopped  the  southeastern  spread  of  the 
’46  fire  and  saved  the  oil  stored  in  buildings  of  C.  G.  and  H. 
Coffin  off  what  is  now  called  Coffin  street. 
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The  Henry  Coffin  House  (No.  75)  and  the  compan¬ 
ion  brick  (No.  78),  the  Charles  G.  Coffin  house  were  built 
in  1832  and  33  by  the  two  sons  of  Zenas  Coffin,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  country  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Henry  Coffin  planted  many  of  Main  street’s  elms,  and 
Charles  G.  Coffin  was  equally  civic-minded.  Both  men  were 
merchants,  investing  in  whaleships  and  oil  and  candle  man- 
ufacturies.  The  Henry  Coffin  House  (No.  75)  is  still  owned 
by  his  descendants — Miss  Elsie  Carlisle  and  G.  Lister  Car¬ 
lisle.  One  of  the  old  well  pumps  is  still  in  the  yard. 

The  white  house  on  the  rise  of  ground  at  76  Main  was 
the  home  of  Capt.  William  T.  Swain,  who  made  successful 
voyages  to  Hurd’s  Island,  south  of  Good  Hope,  for  sea  ele¬ 
phant  oil.  The  house  marks  the  former  location  of  a  private 
school  called  the  Franklin  School,  replaced  in  1832  by  a 
meeting  house  for  the  Hicksite  body  of  Friends.  This  in  turn 
was  sold  to  the  Atlantic  Straw  Company,  then  to  a  company 
which  moved  the  building  in  sections  to  Brant  Point  for 
the  main  part  of  the  Nantucket  Hotel.  The  structure  was 
again  sold  and  in  1903  the  main  part  was  taken  down  and 
moved  to  South  Water  street,  where  it  is  now  Red  Men’s 
Hall  and  houses  the  Dreamland  Theatre. 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Walnut 
Lane  (No.  77)  is  of  two  ages.  The  rear  section  was  built  by 
Francis  Macy  in  the  post-Revolution  period  of  1790.  Macy 
failed  in  business  and  his  heirs  sold  the  land  to  John  H. 
Shaw  who,  in  1836,  moved  the  old  house  to  the  rear  of  the 
lot  and  used  it  as  an  ell  to  the  large  mansion  he  erected  on 
its  site — the  present  house.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
19th  century  it  was  owned  by  Charles  Henry  Webb,  a  writer 
whose  pen  name  was  “John  Paul.”  It  was  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Sidney  Mitchell  and  now  owned 
by  his  heirs. 

Glancing  along  Main  Street  toward  Winter,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  large  mansions 
of  this  cobbled  street  (of  early  19th  century  construction) 
and  the  colonial  lines  of  81  Main  street,  now  the  residence 
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of  Dr.  Ernest  Menges,  built  in  the  1760’s,  and  at  one  time 
the  home  of  Capt.  Christopher  Burdick,  whose  recently- 
discovered  log-book  gives  him  claim  to  having  first  recog¬ 
nized  the  bleak  shore  beyond  the  South  Shetland  Islands 
(now  called  Palmer  Land),  the  Antarctic  Peninsula,  as  a 
continent,  when  he  sighted  it  during  a  sealing  voyage  in 
February,  1821.  It  was  afterwards  the  home  of  his  son-in- 
law,  James  Morse,  a  prominent  island  merchant. 

Through  Walnut  Lane  to  Liberty  Street. 

Walnut  Lane,  which  connects  Main  street  with  Liberty 
street,  was  named  for  a  walnut  bush  which  once  stood  along 
the  way.  The  land  between  this  lane  and  Winter  street,  next 
north,  was  dug  away  for  the  clay  found  close  to  the  surface, 
thus  lowering  its  level  noticeably  from  the  natural  grade. 

In  1745,  Thomas  Macy,  who  owned  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  Walnut  Lane,  conveyed  the  land  on  the  east  side 
to  son  Francis,  and  that  on  the  northwest  corner  to  Robert ; 
that  on  the  north  where  the  old  house  stands,  to  Nathaniel. 
The  house  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  street  and  Walnut  Lane 
is  perhaps  the  third  oldest  within  the  town  in  its  original 
location.  The  land  in  this  vicinity  was  laid  out  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  in  1723,  and  the  house  belongs  to  this  period,  al¬ 
though  it  is  possible  that  it  was  moved  in  from  old  Sher¬ 
burne.  Nathaniel  Macy  was  married  in  1741  and  first  lived 
here  in  the  house  conveyed  to  him  by  his  father.  Restored 
a  decade  ago  by  its  present  owner,  Rev.  George  Christian, 
this  house  with  its  great  fireplaces,  wide  boards  and  fine 
panelling  is  an  outstanding  example  of  colonial  home. 

Across  Liberty  street  is  another  1740  house  beautifully 
restored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Blair.  Known  for  many 
years  as  the  Nye  House,  it  was  built  by  Thomas  and  William 
Starbuck  and  in  1743  conveyed  to  their  sister,  the  wife  of 
Sylvanus  Allen. 

A  few  steps  down  Liberty,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
brick  wall,  is  a  little  building  which  was  at  one  time  the 
cobbler  shop  of  Capt.  George  Haggerty.  For  years  it  was 
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the  gathering  place  of  many  master  mariners,  retired  from 
the  sea,  and  the  group  has  been  immortalized  by  Eastman 
Johnson,  the  famous  American  painter,  who  in  1883,  while 
living  in  Nantucket,  painted  the  group  as  the  ‘“Nantucket 
School  of  Philosophy.”  A  book  titled  “Eastman  Johnson  on 
Nantucket,”  by  Everett  U.  Crosby,  was  published  in  1941. 
It  is  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  American 
painting,  as  well  as  an  excellent  study  of  Johnson’s  work. 

Opposite,  is  the  white  house  which  was  built  by  Barna¬ 
bas  Pinkham  in  1748  and  sold  in  1791  to  Capt.  Uriah  Swain. 
Capt.  Swain  was  one  of  the  pioneer  whalemen  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  Quaker,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  and 
sailed  with  his  family  for  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Upon  his  return  to  Nantucket,  he 
joined,  William  Rotch  and  went  to  France  with  the  large 
exodus  of  Nantucket  whalemen,  and  took  command  of  the 
ship  “Young  States,”  out  of  Dunkirk.  With  Captain  David 
Starbuck  in  the  “Harmony,”  he  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  the  same  time  Capt.  James  Shields  (also  of  this  island) h 
took  the  London  ship  “Amelia”  ’round  the  Horn,  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  taking  the  first  whales  in  the  Pacific.  Capt.  Swain 
returned  to  this  island  and  served  as  Representative  to  the 
General  Court.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  bitterly  opposed  the 
War  Hawks  and  was  one  of  the  235  islanders  petitioning 
Admiral  Cochrane,  of  His  Majesty’s  Navy,  for  a  treaty 
of  neutrality — a  treaty  afterwards  successfully  negotiated! 

In  1815,  the  house  was  purchased  by  Capt.  Paul  West. 
Here  was  another  shipmaster  who  had  sailed  out  of  French 
and  English  ports,  and  during  the  1812  war  he  is  credited 
with  making  a  modest  fortune  while  in  command  of  a  priva¬ 
teer.  As  it  is  known  that  he  sailed  in  the  whaleship  “Cyrus” 


hIn  1823,  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  Nantucket  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  southern  whalefishery  as  from  all  the  ports  of 
France  and  England,  and  most  of  the  whaleships  from  these  two 
European  countries  were  commanded  by  Nantucket  men. 
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before  the  war,  it  is  assumed  that  he  converted  her  into  a 
privateer,  as  he  retired  directly  following  the  war. 

•  Winter  Street — the  Coffin  School. 

Strolling  back  along  Liberty  street,  past  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  Walnut  Lane,  we  come  to  another  short  lane  called 
Winter  Street.  The  second  house  in  from  the  corner  was 
built  in  the  1850’s  by  Capt.  Calvin  Worth,  a  whaling  master, 
and  in  recent  years  the  home  of  Henry  Barnard  Worth,  a 
a  noted  historian  who  contributed  much  data  to  island  lore. 

The  large  brick  building,  back  from  the  street  and  oc¬ 
cupying  a  prominent  place,  is  the  Coffin  School,  founded  by 
Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  British  Navy,  in  1827,  and  originally 
started  in  a  school  on  Fair  street.  This  building  was  erected 
in  1852  and  was  a  preparatory  school  for  years.  Adm.  Coffin 
launched  the  School  as  a  memorial  to  Tristram  Coffin,  of 
Nantucket  (the  first  Coffin  in  America),  and  his  descend¬ 
ants,  and  opened  it  to  all  in  Nantucket  with  Coffin  blood — 
which,  of  course,  made  most  of  the  children  in  Nantucket  a 
century  ago  eligible  to  attend.  A  portrait  of  the  Admiral 
by  Beechey  hangs  in  the  building.  The  School  is  now  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  public  schools  as  a  manual  training  adjunct.* 

Proceeding  down  Liberty  street,  we  come  to  a  double 
house  on  the  right,  built  in  1745  by  Benjamin  Fosdick. 
The  western  half  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  Selden.  In 
the  eastern  half  once  lived  Capt.  William  Calder,  who  died 
in  1881  at  age  of  91.  Beginning  his  seafaring  career  at  the 
age  of  13,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  at  Cape 
Horn  during  his  first  voyage.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  placed  in  the  famous  Dart¬ 
moor  Prison  with  other  islanders,  but  contrived  to  make  a 
successful  escape.  Subsequently,  he  commanded  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ships,  both  in  the  whaling  and  merchant  service.  A 
number  of  years  after  retiring  from  the  sea,  he  was  sexton 

&Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  was  born  in  Boston  and  entered  the 
British  Navy  before  the  Revolution.  He  served  with  distinction 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  His  grandfather  was  a  Nantucketer. 
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of  the  Old  North  burial  ground.  His  brother  Capt.  Robert 
Calder  also  attained  an  age  beyond  the  four-score. 

Next  west  is  the  house  recently  restored  by  the  present 
owner,  Frank  E.  Congdon,  which  was  for  half  a  century 
the  home  of  Capt.  Alexander  Macy.  On  his  first  voyage  with 
Capt.  James  Bunker,  in  the  “Chili,”  he  was  made  a  boat- 
steerer  (harpooner)  during  the  voyage,  an  almost  unparal¬ 
leled  accomplishment.  Captured  by  the  British  in  the  1812 
War,  he  was  exchanged  and  then  went  privateering  in  the 
“Spartan,”  out  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  wreck  of  the  “General  Lincoln”  in  1818.  In  command  of 
the  “Columbus”  he  sailed  under  the  French  flag.  Returning 
to  America,  he  resumed  whaling  in  the  “Palladium”,  out  of 
Boston  and  brought  the  first  printing  press  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1821.  His  last  voyage  was  in  the  “Maria,”  out  of 
this  port  in  1832,  and  upon  retiring  from  the  sea  at  the  age 
of  40,  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Polpis,  which  he  conducted  for 
16  years.  At  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Institution 
for  Savings.  Born  in  1792,  he  died  in  1880,  in  his  88th  year.i 

Directly  opposite  is  a  house  which  was  once  the  home 
of  two  well-known  whaling  masters  —  Capt.  William  Tice 
and  Capt.  Benjamin  Worth.  The  former  lived  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  the  commander  of 
the  whaleships  “Harvest,”  1848,  and  “Tyleston,”  1853. 
On  his  last  voyage  his  ship  was  caught  in  a  gale  off  Cape 
Horn  and  badly  battered.  He  attempted  to  get  her  home 
and  reached  Pernambuco,  where  the  ship  was  condemned. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Worth  had  an  extraordinary  career.  He 
spent  forty-one  years  at  sea  during  which  time  he  made  34 
voyages — the  time  home  between  voyages  totalling  only  six 
years.  His  voyages  included  8  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  North  America,  4  to  the  Guinea  Coast 

‘While  on  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific  in  the  Palladium  in  1821,  Capt. 
Macy  spoke  the  ship  which  had  on  board  the  survivors  of  the  two 
British  whalesips  “Pearl”  and  “Hermes,”  wrecked  on  the  reefs 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  now  bearing  the  names  oi  these  ships. 
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of  Africa,  5  to  the  Brazil  Banks,  1  to  the  West  Indies,  1  to 
the  Grand  Banks,  2  to  Canton,  China,  and  1  to  London.  He 
sailed  879,960  miles,  passed  Cape  Horn  sixteen  times  and 
Good  Hope  six  times,  visited  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  touched  the  coasts  of  all  the  continents.  He  brought  in 
over  19,000  bbls.  of  whale  oil — and  never  lost  man! 

Liberty  Street  curves  to  the  north  as  it  meets  Gardner 
Street — and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  becomes  North  Liberty. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  Liberty  and  Gardner  streets 
is  a  house  which  has  been  considerably  re-modelled  over 
the  years.  The  main  portion  was  erected  in  1777  by  Josiah 
Gardner,  who  was  lost  at  sea.  The  next  owner  was  “Susan¬ 
nah  C.  Barnard,  Trader”,  which  indicates  she  had  a  store. 
Charles  C.  Myrick,  the  next  owner,  had  it  for  some  years 
and  in  1866  it  was  purchased  by  Benjamin  M.  Hussey,  who 
used  the  southwest  room  as  a  store.  In  1889,  William  H.  C. 
Lawrence  purchased  it  for  his  daughter,  Annie  Lawrence, 
and  it  was  remodelled.  Mrs.  Regis  Post  is  the  present  owner. 

On  the  opposite  corner  is  a  large  house  built  in  1835  by 
Capt.  Robert  Joy.  Beginning  his  whaling  career  before  the 
1812  War,  Capt.  Joy’s  first  command  was  the  ship  “Atlas” 
in  1817.  He  made  a  number  of  successful  voyages  and  re¬ 
tired  in  1837  after  completing  a  voyage  in  the  “Roman”  of 
New  Bedford.  He  built  this  house  with  the  proceeds  from 
one  voyage,  and  upon  retirement  had  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  property  was  bought  by  W.  H.  C.  Lawrence  in  1883, 
and  remained  in  that  family  a  quarter  century.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mrs.  Pooler  in  1920,  and  a  few  years  ago  became 
the  property  of  Wesley  A.  Fordyce.  Note  the  roof-walk. m 


mThe  visitor  Joseph  Sansom  wrote  in  1811:  “Every  house  in  this 
sea-faring  place  has  a  look-out  upon  the  roof,  or  a  vane  at  the 
gable  end,  to  see  what  ships  have  arrived  from  sea,  or  whether 
the  wind  is  fair  for  the  packets.”  The  first  house-top  look-outs 
were  merely  successors  of  the  custom  of  looking  out  from  the 
open  scuttle.  These  railed  roof  platforms  were  known  as  the 
“walks,”  and  never  as  modern  writers  have  it  “widows’  walks.” 
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Gardner  Street — Turning  to  the  left  up  the  short  rise 
into  Gardner  street,  we  enter  another  section  of  the  old 
town  that  was  an  original  set-off.  In  1667,  Richard  Gardner 
(brother  of  John)  was  granted  a  large  portion  of  land — a 
grant  known  as  the  “Crooked  Record”  due  to  the  irregular 
shape  of  the  plot  on  the  surveyors’  plan..  The  set-off  was 
bounded  roughly  by  Gardner,  North  Liberty,  Lily  and  Cen¬ 
tre  streets  on  the  east,  Main  street  on  the  south,  New  Lane, 
on  the  west,  and  West  Chester  on  the  north.  Judge  Richard 
Gardner’s  house,  built  in  1723,  is  still  standing  on  West 
Chester  street,  facing  south,  overlooking  the  Lily  Pond. 

The  land  was  subsequently  divided  among  his  descend¬ 
ants,  and  a  grandson,  Ebenezer  Gardner,  secured  this  south¬ 
ern  section.  The  “Eben  Gardner  well”  was  located  to  the 
northwest  of  the  corner  of  Gardner,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
still  known  as  “Quarter  Mile”.  In  1825  there  was  an  attempt 
to  change  the  name  of  Gardner  to  “Queen  street”,  fortu¬ 
nately  unsuccessful. 

The  house  next  south  of  the  Capt.  Joy  place,  with  its 
fan  over  the  doorway  and  typical  front  steps,  was  for  years 
the  home  of  the  Folgers — Edward  R.,  John  B.,  and  Miss  An¬ 
nie  Alden  Folger.  It  was  built  in  1831  by  Reuben  Coffin  and 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Proodian.  The  Dr.  Gilpatrick  resi¬ 
dence,  next  south,  was  built  in  1822  by  Charles  G.  Myrick, 
and  in  1851  was  the  home  of  David  Folger,  a  prominent  is¬ 
lander. 

To  the  left,  the  present  home  of  the  William  L.  Mathers 
was  built  in  1806  by  Gideon  Folger,  who  had  a  candle-house 
in  the  rear.  The  dwelling  next  south — now  the  home  of  the 
William  C.  Brocks  —  has  an  interesting  history.  Built  in 
the  late  1780’s,  it  originally  stood  near  the  corner  of  Ray’s 
Court  on  Main  street.  In  1832  it  was  moved  by  James  Cole¬ 
man  to  its  present  location.  It  was  later  owned  by  Capt. 
William  Cartwright,  who  commanded  China  clippers,  one 
of  which  was  the  famous  “Houqua.”  The  dwelling  next 
south  was  built  in  1883  by  Mrs.  Ann  Coffin,  and  is  now  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  King. 
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At  the  corner  of  Howard  street,  is  a  house  which  was 
built  in  1764  by  a  Richard  Macy  and  which  was  moved 
from  Duke  street,  west  of  the  town,  in  1771.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Amey,  a  descendant  of  the  Nantucket 
family  of  William  Mitchell. 

On  the  comer  of  Gardner  and  Howard  streets  is  a 
small  building  which  once  housed  one  of  the  hand-pumpers 
of  the  volunteer  fire  department,  previously  mentioned. 

Howard  Street  was  formerly  known  as  Macy  Court. 
Zaccheus  Macy,  Jr.,  lived  in  the  house  which  faces  the 
south  with  its  back  to  the  street,  and  was  built  in  1767. 
This  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Marcus  Ramsdell. 

Continuing  down  Gardner,  the  next  house  on  the  right 
was  built  in  1824,  and  is  typical  of  the  period  when  homes 
of  square  proportions  were  being  erected  here.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  home  of  John  Hosier,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  birthright  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  With 
his  brother,  William  Hosier,  he  was  a  merchant  dealing  in 
various  commodities,  but  whereas  William,  (in  his  little 
hardware  store)  confined  himself  to  retail  trade  and  buying 
scrap  metals,  John  often  did  a  consignment  business.11  This 
often  led  to  a  number  of  interesting  experiences.  The  Hosier 
house  was  built  by  Caleb  Allen  and  is  now  the  home  of 
Mrs.  William  Bartlett  and  Miss  Edith  Bartlett. 

On  the  west  corner  of  Main  and  Gardner  streets  is  the 
“Reuben  Joy  Homestead,”  one  of  the  many  houses  with  an 

nIn  June,  1857,  the  schooner  “Wm.  E.  Callis”  sailed  from  Nan¬ 
tucket  for  New  York,  having  as  part  of  an  assorted  cargo  a  lot 
of  50  Maltese  cats,  consigned  to  a  New  York  merchant,  the  bill  of 
lading  having  been  duly  drawn  up.  On  the  passage  the  vessel  met 
a  succession  of  head  gales  and  had  to  put  into  the  Vineyard  for  re¬ 
pairs.  Sailing  again,  she  still  encountered  head  winds,  and  the 
sailors,  consulting  together,  decided  the  cats  were  the  cause  of 
the  contrary  weather — and  threw  the  creatures  overboard.  The 
wind  immediately  shifted  and  the  schooner  made  New  York  with¬ 
out  further  incident.  The  merchant  demanded  the  50  cats,  and, 
upon  learning  of  their  fate,  promptly  sued  for  $50  for  each  cat. 
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unusual  story.  Built  in  1748  by  Zaccheus  Macy,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  from  Barnabas  Gardner,  it  represents  one 
of  the  important  periods  of  the  island’s  development.  The 
first  owner,  Zaccheus  Macy,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability.  The  grand-son  of  Thomas  Macy,  the  island’s  first 
settler,  he  was  born  in  1714  and  died  in  this  house  in  1797. 
He  educated  himself  through  reading  and  study,  and  as  a 
youth  learned  the  Indian  tongue  and  was  useful  in  the  in¬ 
evitable  land  troubles.  Following  a  voyage  whaling,  he  took 
up  the  boat-builders’  trade  and  became  the  best  whale-boat 
builder  in  Nantucket.  One  of  the  early  shippers  of  oil  to  the 
London  market,  he  vigorously  supported  the  extension  of 
this  important  phase  of  the  industry.  Early  in  life  he  made 
a  study  of  the  bone  structure  of  the  body  and  soon  began 
his  practice  as  a  “bonesetter”  which  he  continued  until  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  It  is  estimated  that,  during  his 
life,  he  replaced  dislocations  and  set  broken  bones  to  the 
number  of  some  2,000  cases — yet  never  accepted  money  or 
any  remuneration.  Upon  retiring  from  business  life,  he  took 
up  farming.  Among  his  civic  duties,  he  served  as  Town 
Treasurer,  Assessor  and  Selectman.  He  held  the  post  of 
Wharfinger  at  Straight  and  South  wharves  for  many  years. 

Capt.  Reuben  Joy,  who  succeeded  Macy  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  house,  was  one  of  the  sealers  who  made  myster¬ 
ious  voyages  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  Patagonia,  the  South 
Shetlands  and  other  little-known  regions.  He  was  born  in 
1769  and  went  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  first  American 
whalemen  from  this  island.  He  took  command  of  the  ship 
“Atlas”  in  1803  and  on  one  voyage  in  this  craft  success¬ 
fully  escaped  from  a  British  frigate  then  impressing  Yankee 
seamen.  When  Stephen  West  and  Cliff  Crowninshield,  of 
Salem,  fitted  out  the  ship  “Minerva”  for  sealing,  early  in 
the  19th  century,  they  secured  Capt.  Mayhew  Folger  of 
Nantucket  as  her  master.  Capt.  Folger  declared  he  would 
make  the  voyage  if  Capt.  Joy  sailed  with  him,  because  the 
latter  knew  more  about  sealing  than  he.  Capt.  Joy  was  en- 
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gaged.  The  “Minerva”  not  only  made  a  successful  voyage 
but  was  the  first  Salem  craft  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 
Capt.  Mayhew  Folger  afterwards  moved  to  Ohio.0 

Next  west  is  the  house  where  Capt.  Robert  McCleave 
once  lived,  and  next  along  Main  street  is  the  house  recently 
restored  by  Mr.  Sibley — first  built  for  Margaret  Daggett, 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Gardner  and  is  a  pre-Revolutionary 
War  structure.  It  was  subsequently  the  home  of  Barnabas 
Macy,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  property  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  used  it  as  a  home  for  aged  Friends. 

Monument  Square — The  Civil  War  Monument  was 
erected  in  1874  in  memory  of  the  400  Nantucket  men  who 
served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  that  conflict  between 
the  States.  On  its  sides  are  the  names  of  the  seventy  island 
men  who  gave  their  lives.  Nantucket  was  the  banner  town 


©Captain  Mayhew  Folger,  while  in  command  of  the  ship  Topaz, 
in  the  South  Pacific  in  1807,  sighted  an  island  which  had  been 
discovered  a  few  years  before  by  Midshipman  Pitcairn  on  one  of 
Capt.  Carteret’s  frigates.  Being  short  of  water,  he  approached 
the  island,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  boat  come  from  the  shore 
. — the  island  supposed  to  have  been  uninhabited — and  when  one 
of  the  “natives”  hailed  the  ship  in  the  English  tongue  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  captain  was  astonished.  He  went  ashore  to  learn  that  he 
had  found  the  hiding  place  of  the  mutineers  of  H.  M.  S.  Bounty, 
of  which  company  only  one  was  living — Alexander  Smith — who 
was  the  patriarch  of  the  group  of  native  wives  of  the  mutineers 
and  their  children.  Because  of  his  fear  of  retribution  by  British 
frigates,  Smith  was  induced  by  Capt  Folger  to  change  his  name 
to  John  Adams.  Overjoyed  by  the  visit  of  Capt.  Folger,  the  sur¬ 
viving  mutineer  gave  him  the  Bounty’s  chronometer.^Later  in  the 
voyage,  Capt.  Folger  took  the  Topaz  to  Juan  Fernandez  (Alex¬ 
ander  Selkirk’s)  Island  where  he  was  boarded  by  a  Chilean  priv¬ 
ateer  and  the  chronometer  stolen.  Twenty-five  years  later  a  young 
British  lieutenant  obtained  it  from  an  old  Chilean  and  it  was 
eventually  brought  back  to  England — and  now  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  Capt.  Folger’s  discovery  startled  the  maritime  world. 
In  1822,  Capt.  Frederick  Arthur,  of  Nantucket,  made  the  first 
complete  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  Island. 
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of  the  Commonwealth  in  that  War.p  A  century  ago  the 
triangular  plot  where  the  monument  now  stands  was  the 
site  of  a  tall  flagstaff  (called  the  /‘Liberty  Pole”)  and  a  large 
wooden  oil-lamp  which  shed  its  light  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Town  House  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Milk 
streets  opposite  the  present  grocery.  This  Town  House  was 
the  scene  of  many  important  meetings,  especially  during 
the  Revolution  and  1812  Wars,  and  in  the  years  of  the 
latter  conflict  the  sheriff  was  called  upon,  during  a  local 
election,  to  read  the  “riot  act”  as  the  Democrats  and  Feder¬ 
alists  quarreled  over  the  vote  for  Representative  to  the 
General  Court.  In  that  same  year  the  Selectmen  negotiated 
a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  British  Admiral  Hotham.  In 
the  period  before  the  “Liberty  Pole”  was  erected  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town  was  known  as  “Old  White  Bone”  from  the 
fact  that  the  jaw  bone  of  a  whale  stood,  white  and  bleached, 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Gardner  streets. 

At  the  east  corner  of  Gardner  street,  is  one  of  the  old 
houses  of  the  town  restored  to  its  former  condition.  The 
dwelling  was  constructed  in  two  periods,  the  eastern  section 
being  the  older — 1690 — and  the  western  portion  a  quarter 
century  later.  Authorities  believe  the  old  part  was  moved 
in  from  old  Sherburne1  when  Christopher  Starbuck  built  his 
new  home,  at  the  time  when  Gardner  street  was  laid  out. 
Facing  the  street  at  a  slant,  thus  conforming  with  the 
original  street  lines,  this  house  presents  a  graphic  picture 


pNan tucket  men  numbered  213  in  the  Union  Army  and  126  in  the 
Navy  between  1861  and  1865.  Many  of  the  volunteers  made  out¬ 
standing  records  from  Balls  Bluffs  to  Appomatox.  George  Nelson 
Macy  (who  lived  in  the  ninth  house  above  the  Monument  on  the 
north  side)  became  a  Brigadier  General;  John  Summerhayes,  a 
Major;  Benjamin  Pease,  a  Major;  Albert  Holmes,  a  Captain — 
the  list  is  a  long  and  honorable  one.  Arthur  Rivers  enlisted  at 
the  age  of  15  and  died  in  prison  in  his  17th  year.  Leander  Alley 
died  leading  his  men  at  Fredericksburg.  The  complete  record  is 
remarkable.  The  last  veteran,  James  H.  Wood,  Sr.,  died  in  1943. 
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KEZIA  COFFIN  FANNING 

Daughter  of  the  famous  Kezia  Folger  Coffin,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  in  island  history  (and  the  leading  figure  in 
Hart’s  novel  “Miriam  Coffin)”,  Kezia  was  typical  of  the  island  women 
who  were  as  much  a  dominant  factor  in  the  community  as  the  men. 


of  the  olden  day.  The  interior  is  in  keeping-,  with  wide  floor 
boards,  exposed  joists,  oaken  summers  and  corner  posts, 
huge  fire  places.  It  is  now  the  property  of  C.  A.  Kilvert. 

Across  the  Square  is  the  18th  century  dwelling  built 
by  James  Bunker,  for  many  years  Town  Clerk.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Dr.  Paul  Cassaday.  The  white  house  next  east  is  in 
reality  two  houses  in  one,  the  older  part  at  the  rear  being 
early  18th  century  construction.  Now  owned  by  Dr.  Walter 
Boyd,  the  house  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Marshall,  2d,  a  whaling  master  who  was  a  ‘“Forty- 
Niner”  to  California,  returned  with  a  competency,  and  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  Pacific  Bank.  It  had  been  previously 
owned  by  William  Hadwen.  Due  to  its  double-age,  this  man¬ 
sion  has  an  unusual  interest  and  charm.  Next  east,  on  the 
corner  of  Pleasant  and  Main,  the  present  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Ditmars  was  built  in  1834  by  Benjamin  F.  Coffin,  her  grand¬ 
father,  a  whale-oil  merchant.  It  is  a  house  of  notable  ar¬ 
chitectural  design,  reflecting  the  sturdy  dignity  of  its 
period.  This  house  stands  on  the  site  of  a  large  Quaker 
Meeting  House,  erected  in  1790.  A  Nantucketer,  writing  in 
recollection  of  the  late  1820’s,  stated  that  a  fire  cistern  was 
situated  near  the  corner,  with  a  large  wooden  top,  upon 
which  the  boys  would  spin  their  tops  while  waiting  for  the 
Fifth  day  Friends  Meeting  to  be  out,  and  on  First  day  to 
view  the  throng  of  Friends  that  came  pouring  out  of  the 
doors,  filling  the  street  in  every  direction.  Now,  not  a  single 
birthright  member  of  the  island  Friends  remains. 

Across  the  street  is  one  of  the  houses  which  has  been 
the  subject  for  many  artists  and  photographers.  It  was  built 
in  1827  for  Thomas  Macy,  who  married  Eunice  Coffin,  a 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  Zenas  Coffin.  Thomas  Macy  was  a 
son  of  Obed  Macy,  the  historian.  He  learned  the  cooper’s 
and  blacksmith’s  trades  at  his  father’s  direction,  and  then 
invested  in  various  enterprises.  He  gradually  extended  his 
business  interests  and  in  1824,  at  the  time  of  his  second 
marriage  (to  Eunice  Coffin),  he  owned  the  majority  of 
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shares  in  a  number  of  whaleships.  This  house  has  al] 
the  features  of  the  Federalist  period,  and  its  doorway  with 
fan  is  especially  well  proportioned.  Two  of  Thomas  Macy’s 
best  investments  were  made  in  the  voyages  of  the  well 
known  whaleships  “Potomac”  and  “Mohawk.”r 

The  three  brick  houses  were  built  in  1836-37  by  Joseph 
Starbuck,  (one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  his  time),  for 
his  three  sons,  George  Matthew  and  William  Starbuck — 
according  to  identical  design  and  similar  in  interiors.  These 
fine  Georgian  mansions  were  the  homes  of  the  Starbucks 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  and  the  center  “brick”  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Mackay  Johnson,  a  descendant  of  the 
original  owner,  Matthew  Starbuck.5 

The  white  house  next  east  of  “East  Brick”  was  built 
in  1823  by  Henry  Swift,  who  purchased  the  land  from  Grif¬ 
fin  Barney  and  Walter  Folger,  Jr,  in  that  year.  Swift  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Zenas  Coffin  and  was  an  investor  in  a 
number  of  whaleships  which  paid  handsome  dividends.  The 
house  is  now  the  property  of  the  Herman  Riddells.  Next 
east,  the  present  home  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Marshall,  is  the 
house  built  in  1746  —  over  two  centuries  ago  —  by  Thaddeus 
Coffin.  Many  of  the  solid  features  of  the  mid-18th  century 
construction  are  present  in  this  house,  and  once  again  the 
fundamental  architectural  design  proves  its  enduring  qual¬ 
ity  and  appeal.1 

rThomas  Macy  was  a  man  of  considerable  personal  appeal,  and 
was  sought  after  to  serve  as  moderator  at  town  meetings  and 
other  public  gatherings.  He  was  a  Quaker,  a  strong  Whig,  and 
served  as  Postmaster  under  President  Monroe.  His  sons,  Isaac 
and  Philip,  carried  on  the  family  tradition  of  fraternal  affection. 

sFor  the  full  story  of  Joseph  Starbuck  ^nd  his  times  and  the 
three  brick  houses,  one  must  read  “Three  Bricks  and  Three 
Brothers,”  by  William  E.  Gardner,  an  outstanding  story  of  the 
Starbucks  and  their  mercantile  accomplishments. 

4At  the  rear  of  the  Riddell  house  is  a  box  hedge  planted  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Mitchell.  This  garden  is  the 
only  surviving  one  of  several  originally  planted  in  the  town. 
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Across  the  cobbles,  two  white-pillared  mansions  have 
become  land-marks  within  this  part  of  Main  Street.  Built 
by  William  Hadwen  in  the  early  1840’s,  they  are  redolent 
of  the  days  when  the  wealth  from  the  whale  oil  was  being 
revealed  in  neo-classicist  architecture  typical  of  American 
building  in  that  period.  William  Hadwen  married  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  Starbuck  and  lived  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Satler.  Hadwen’s 
•  partner,  Nathaniel  Barney,  married  another  daughter  of 
Starbuck,  and  his  son  Joseph  S.  Barney  inherited  this  man¬ 
sion.  The  companion  white-pillared  house  was  built  by  Had¬ 
wen  for  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter  who  married  George 
Wright.  It  is  now  the  property  of  L.  A.  Chambliss.  Both 
mansions  were  built  by  Frederick  Brown  Coleman,  an  arti¬ 
san  who  specialized  in  the  intricate  carvings  and  designs  of 
these  pillars.  The  Atheneum  and  Methodist  Church  are 
other  examples  of  his  work.  The  doors  and  windows,  inter¬ 
ior  stairs  and  panelling,  carvings  and  “dome  rooms”  are  of 
especial  beauty  in  proportion  and  finishing.11 

The  house  next  east  was  once  the  home  of  Captain  San¬ 
ford  Wilbur  who  made  a  number  of  excellent  voyages.  It 
was  built  for  William  C.  Swain  in  1838.  On  the  corner  is  the 
house  erected  in  1829  for  Matthew  Crosby,  a  whale  oil  mer¬ 
chant  who  also  owned  whaleships — his  most  famous  craft 
being  the  “Navigator,”  built  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1840. 
This  mansion  was  restored  in  1929  by  the  late  Regis  H.  Post. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Stark.  On 


“Frederick  Brown  Coleman,  son  of  Barnabas,  had  a  rare  gift 
as  an  architect.  He  was  an  excellent  craftsman,  as  well,  and  so 
scrupulous  in  his  honesty  that  he  cheated  no  one  but  himself.  In 
his  old  age,  he  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  at 
their  son’s  farm  in  Ohio.  When  the  owners  of  the  homes  he  had 
built  learned  of  “Uncle  Brown’s”  penniless  circumstances,  they 
contributed  $1760  toward  a  fund  to  ease  the  latter  days  of  this 
conscientious  island  builder.  John  Coleman,  the  brother,  was  a 
skilled  carpenter,  also,  but  was  a  more  shrewd  business  man. 
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the  opposite  corner  is  the  Capt.  Job  Coleman  house,  now  the 
property  of  Benjamin  Eyre.  Capt.  Job  Coleman  took  a  ship 
and  a  company  of  Nantucketers  to  California  in  the  gold- 
rush  days,  but  returned  home  a  year  later. 

Proceeding  down  Main  street,  we  come  to  an  inter¬ 
section  where  Winter  street  is  at  the  left  and  Pine  street  at 
the  right  (or  south)  side. 

At  the  west  corner  of  Winter  street  is  a  large  house 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ashley,  the  main  section  of  which  was 
built  before  the  Revolution  by  Jabez  Bunker.  Later  owners 
were  Peleg  Bunker,  1740;  Francis  Barnard,  1762;  Oliver 
Spencer,  1765;  Edward  Allen,  1775;  Prince  Gardner,  1795 — 
who  enlarged  it  by  adding  the  west  side,  making  the  chimney 
the  center  of  the  house.  His  son  Benjamin  was  the  next  own¬ 
er,  and  at  his  death  his  son,  Robert  F.  Gardner,  in  1865, 
bought  out  the  heirs  and  raised  the  house,  putting  the  cellar 
under  it.  Robert  had  twelve  children,  and  the  family  owned  it 
until  1927,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  J.  B.  Ashley,  3d. 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pine  (84  Main) 
was  owned  by  Geo.  Coleman  in  1762.  It  is  of  the  traditional 
“lean-to”  style,  with  19th  century  additions,  typical  of  so 
many  old  Nantucket  dwellings.4  It  was  at  one  time  the  home 
of  William  Hussey  Macy  whose  story  “There  She  Blows” 
was  “best-seller”  in  the  1880’s.  Mr.  Macy  wrote  many  short 


4The  original  part  of  this  fine  type  of  Nantucket  house  is  known 
as  a  “lean-to,”  never  as  “salt-box,’’  of  1  1-2  stories  high,  chimney 
at  one  end?  Additions  brought  rooms  to  the  chimney  end.  Other 
examples  are  “The  Woodbox,”  Fair  street,  and  the  Seth  Coffin 
house,  53  Orange  street,  and  the  Christopher  Starbuck  house, 
east  corner  Main  and  Gardner.  When  the  story-and-a-half  type, 
with  central  chimney,  came  into  being,  the  rear  kitchen  was  the 
width  of  the  house.  Huge  fireplaces  were  in  the  three  lower  and 
two  upper  rooms.  The  long  back  roof  made  smaller  upstairs 
rooms  over  the  kitchen  handy  for  children.  The  corner  posts  in 
the  old  houses  had  “gun-stock”  tops,  with  girts  11  inches  square. 
Summers  extended  from  chimney  to  end  girts,  usually  10  inches 
square.  Braces  from  corner  posts  to  girts  made  for  strencrth. 
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stories  based  on  his  whaling  experience  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ballou’s  magazine.  He  served  the  town  as  Town 
Clerk  even  after  being  stricken  with  blindness,  and  designed 
a  device  called  a  “blind  writer”  to  aid  others  so  afflicted. 

PINE  STREET — We  enter  a  narrow  street  which  was 
once  called  “Hayscale  Lane.”  The  Coleman  house,  already 
noted  (now  owned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Wescott),  is  at  the 
east  corner  and  the  George  Macy  house  (now  owned  by  Kent 
Matteson)  is  on  the  west  —  the  latter  being  built  by  Zenas 
Coffin  in  1834  for  his  daughter  Ann  who  married  Geo.  Macy. 
As  we  enter  the  narrow  lane  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
Pine  Street  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  Fish  Lots.5 
It  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  when  the  first  houses 
began  to  take  shape  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Wesco  hills 
around  the  harbor.  The  first  shipments  of  whale  oil  direct  to 
London  were  being  made,  led  by  the  new  ship  “Hanover.” 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  voyages,  lumber  was  purchased 


5The  island  was  first  bought  by  20  purchasers  who  resided  around 
Newbury,  Mass.,  and  they  received  a  deed  from  Thomas  Mayhew 
of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  dated  July  2,  1659.  Nantucket  was  claimed 
by  New  York  Province  and  Maine  Province,  but  the  original  pur¬ 
chasers  allied  themselves  under  Gov.  Lovelace  of  New  York.  The 
first  settlers  arrived  in  1660—61.  The  original  purchasers  then 
allowed  the  admittance  of  a  number  of  “half-share”  men  to  join 
the  settlement  as  shoemakers,  millers,  weavers,  etc.  In  June,  1671, 
Gov.  Lovelace  conveyed  a  new  patent  to  Tristram  Coffin  and  Thos. 
Macy  as  patentees,  under  which  Nantucket  was  created  an  inde¬ 
pendent  “manor”  township,  with  an  annual  tribute  of  4  barrels 
of  “merchantable  codfish”  to  New  York.  In  1687  the  “Dongan 
Patent”  was  granted  empowering  the  town  to  elect  officers,  etc. 
The  islanders  organized  “The  Proprietors  of  the  Common  and 
Undivided  Lands  of  Nantucket.”  The  first  homesteads  were  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  present  town,  and 
stretched  along  what  is  now  West  Chester  and  Duke  streets  and 
Cliff  Road  (North  Street).  In  1678 — some  17  years  after  the  first 
arrival  of  the  settlers — the  Proprietors  decided  that  the  Great 
Harbor  (the  present  harbor)  was  soon  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
the  town  and  laid  out  a  section  called  the  Wesco  Acre  Lots,  which 
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from  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  river  settlements,  and 
substantial  homes  erected  for  families  who  were  children  of 
the  first  settlers  of  the  island. 

The  two  houses  on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  street 
were  built  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  That  on  the  right,  No. 
5,  has  had  several  additions  since  John  Pinkham  built  it  in 
1750,  but  the  interior  still  boasts  its  fireplaces  and  fine  old 
panelling.  Glancing  across  the  yards  to  the  left  one  may 
observe  the  odd  roof  lines  of  the  red-painted  house  in  Ray’s 
Court.  This  was  originally  the  home  of  John  Ray,  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  coopers,  for  whom  the  Court  takes  its  name.  A  pas¬ 
sageway  connecting  Ray’s  Court  with  Main  street  went  by 
the  name  of  Turner’s  Alley  many  years  ago. 

As  has  been  noted,  this  end  of  Pine  street  was  first 
called  “Hayscale  Lane.”  Tradition  asserts  that  a  platform 
scale  was  placed  in  the  roadway  at  its  most  narrow  width, 
and  that  farmers  coming  into  town  would  weigh  their  hay 
here,  as  well  as  check  on  loads  of  grain  being  carted  from 
the  wharves.  The  house  at  the  left  was  built  some  sixty 
years  ago  by  John  Jones,  on  the  site  of  Benjamin  Barnard’s 
homestead.  The  street  line  was  8  feet  to  the  north  in  1834. 

MOOER’S  LANE — At  the  turn  of  Pine  street,  we  come 
to  a  lane  at  the  left  which  runs  east  to  Fair  street.  This  is 
now  called  Mooer’s  Lane  but  a  century  ago  it  was  known  as 
Judith  Chase’s  Lane.  Her  home  was  the  old  dwelling  which 
faces  the  street  at  a  slant — No.  7 — now  the  property  of 


were  bounded  southerly  by  what  is  today  Main  Street,  thence  to 
what  later  became  Gardner,  Liberty,  Lily,  Gay  and  Broad  streets. 
In  1722  a  second  division,  known  as  the  “Fish  Lots,”  was  laid  out. 
Pine  Street  marks  its  western  boundary  and  Silver  Street  the 
southern  boundary.  In  1726,  another  lay-out  was  made  to  the 
south  of  the  Fish  Lots  and  called  West  Monomoy.  The  lots  built 
up  quickly  and  the  new  section  around  the  harbor  soon  became 
a  town  in  the  accepted  sense.  Thus  the  town  of  Sherburne  ex¬ 
isted  for  more  than  a  century  before  its  name  was  changed  to 
Nantucket  in  1795 — becoming  one  town,  one  county,  one  island. 
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Miss  Grace  Hilliard.  This  house  was  built  in  1745,  and  has 
been  owned  by  only  three  families  during  that  period  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  lane  bisects  Lot  No.  25 
of  the  Fish  Lots,  and  the  land  was  sold  by  the  Pinkhams 
to  Capt.  Joseph  Chase,  who  built  the  house  and  in  whose 
family  it  remained  for  over  a  hundred  years.  Mrs.  Reuben 
Small  purchased  the  property  from  the  Fitzgeralds  in 
1872.  The  old  dwelling  has  the  look  of  great  age,  with  its 
cluster  chimney,  old  roof  lines  and  various  ells.  The  fact 
that  it  is  located  aslant  to  the  lane  proves  that  it  has  re¬ 
mained  in  its  original  location,  because,  as  first  laid  out,  a 
wide  space  was  at  the  intersection  of  the  lanes,  and  a  narrow 
cart-way  followed  straight  out  of  Pine  street  (instead  of 
turning  down  Hay  scale  Lane),  and  connected  with  Ray’s 
Court,  thus  creating  a  triangle  at  the  intersections. 

Continuing  up  Pine  Street,  Gardner’s  Lane  is  the  next 
lane  to  the  left  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
1790’s  the  Gardner  family  owned  most  of  the  land  on  either 
side.  On  the  corner  the  gambrel-roof  house  was  built  in  1748 
for  Jethro  Gardner.  It  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Gardner,  first  officer  of  the  whaleship  “Awashonks,” 
of  Falmouth.  While  at  anchor  off  Baring’s  Island  in  the 
Marshall  Group,  in  1835,  the  ship’s  company  was  attacked 
by  natives,  and  Gardner  was  killed,  together  with  Capt. 
Obed  Swain  and  three  other  Nantucket  men,  and  the  ship 
was  barely  saved  from  the  treacherous  natives. 

The  old  houses  reflect  the  olden  times,  with  the  rich 
and  varied  history  of  the  families  which  once  resided  in 
them.  Next  to  the  Gardner  (now  Yates)  house,  is  a  large 
double-house,  with  the  southern  section  facing  a  lane  that 
is  known  as  School  Street.  This  part  is  said  to  have  been 
moved  in  from  the  old  homestead  region  of  Sherburne — 
having  been  once  the  home  of  Mary  and  Nathaniel  Starbuck. 
It  was  in  the  Starbuck  home  that  a  room  large  enough  for 
meetings  was  available  and,  the  windows  being  opened, 
the  yard  was  often  crowded  with  others  in  attendance.  The 
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Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  was  launched  here 
— under  the  leadership  of  Mary  Starbuck.  The  house  became 
known  as  “Parliament  House,”  and  stood  northwest  of  the 
notfth  head  of  Hummock  Pond.  In  1820,  John  Folger  re¬ 
moved  it  to  its  present  location  and  added  the  north  side. 
Thus  we  have  one  of  the  many  examples  of  two-age  houses 
in  Nantucket — 1680  and  1820. 

For  many  years  in  the  last  century  the  house  was 
owned  by  James  Austin,  a  well  known  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  lived  in  the  north  chambers. 

BAPTIST  CHURCH— The  wide  lane  running  to  the 
west  is  Summer  Street,  and  the  church  with  the  tall  white 
steeple  commanding  the  lane  is  the  Baptist  Church,  built 
in  1840.  Rev.  Daniel  Round  was  the  first  pastor.  In  July, 
1854,  the  present  bell  was  installed,  having  been  brought  to 
the  island  by  Capt.  Fitzgerald  in  the  schooner  “Mary  Jane.”6 
Many  artists  and  photographers  have  found  a  favored  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  graceful  white  spire  rising  above  the  gray  roofs 
of  the  old  houses. 

TRADERS  LANE — This  short  lane  runs  from  Summer 
street  to  Main  and  was  laid  out  in  or  near  the  years  1740-45. 
The  old  house  at  the  corner  with  its  front  to  this  Lane 
and  back  to  Pine  street  is  the  Peleg  Bunker  house,  erected 
in  1750.  A  son,  Capt.  Moses  Bunker,  took  the  first  American 
whaleship  into  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1798,  and,  contract¬ 
ing  a  tropical  fever,  died  at  Timor  the  next  year. 

In  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  big  house  facing  Main 
street  was  originally  an  old  school-house  known  as  the 
“Gardner  School.”  It  was  here  that  in  1835,  Maria  Mitchell 
went  to  teach  school,  beginning  a  career  which  would  lead 
her  to  a  professor’s  chair  at  Vassar  College. 

Back  to  Pine  Street — The  house  on  the  corner  of  Pine 
and  Summer  was  built  in  the  early  1800's  by  Zenas  Coffin. 

6The  bell  was  cast  by  Menely  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  weighs 
1600  pounds.  It  was  selected  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Clark. 
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“MANNING  THE  BRAKES”  OF  A  PUMPER  AT  AN  “1890  FIRE”. 

The  scene  shows  the  pumper  drawing  from  the  water  cistern  in  front 
of  the  Pacific  Bank,  with  the  scene  of  the  blaze  at  the  Harps  Store 
on  the  north  side  of  Main  street. 


This  man  was  an  outstanding  whaling  merchant,  whose  sons 
built  the  two  brick  houses  on  Main  street  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  Zenas  Coffin’s  original  home  is  now  the  Rectory  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  stands  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Pine  and  School  streets.  The  date  is  uncertain  but  it  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  1780-85  houses.  It  has 
been  remodelled  in  recent  years.  Coffin  accumulated  the 
largest  fortune  ever  probated  on  Nantucket.  He  died  in 
1827.  Coffin  also  aided  the  husbands  of  his  four  daughters 
in  building  four  other  mansions  on  Main  street.  Next  to  the 
Rectory,  at  the  corner  of  Charter  street,  is  the  house  built 
by  Micajah  Coffin,  father  of  Zenas,  in  1760.  Charter  street 
was  laid  out  in  1747,  and  bisected  Fish  Lot  No.  22.  To  the 
east  of  the  corner  house,  where  a  garage  now  stands,  was 
originally  the  Benjamin  Whippey  House  which,  when  taken 
down  in  1885,  caused  a  minor  sensation  when  a  pot  contain¬ 
ing  silver  coins  was  found  in  a  secret  recess  of  the  chimney. 

Across  the  way,  on  the  west  side  of  Pine  street,  (No. 
15),  is  a  house  originally  built  in  1750-55,  which  had  the 
rear  ell  added  in  the  early  1800’s  and  the  rear  roof  raised. 
During  the  1780’s  it  was  the  home  of  William  Mitchell,  who, 
according  to  his  son  Prof.  Henry  Mitchell,  moved  to  Vestal 
street,  where  in  1818  the  famous  daughter  Maria  Mitchell 
was  born  in  a  house  which  was  originally  built  in  1790.  The 
house  next  south,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Pine,  is  another 
example  of  an  early  19th  century  house  erected  on  the  lines 
of  the  first  substantial  dwellings,  now  being  owned  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Swain  Phillips.  The  islanders  of  the  early  18'00’s 
did  not  depart  radically  from  the  traditional  style  and  this 
is  the  fortunate  reason  why  the  old  town  has  retained  its 
own  particular  characteristic  architecture. 

Hiller’s  Lane  is  the  way  which  runs  eastward  toward 
Fair  street  from  the  corner  where  Pine  and  High  streets 
converge,  and  it  was  at  one  time  called  Nabby  Bailey’s  Lane. 
Mrs.  Bailey  kept  a  private  school  which  was  popular  fo>* 
many  years. 
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Darling  Street  runs  to  the  east  from  Pine.  It  was  named 
for  a  John  Darling  who  married  a  Nantucket  Folger.  The 
fourth  house  from  the  corner  to  the  right  is  the  Captain 
James  H.  Barnard  house,  built  120  years  ago.  The  second 
house  from  the  corner  on  the  left  (north)  side,  and  the 
house  next  east,  are  two  examples  of  old  houses  built  in 
same  decade — 1810  to  1820 — and  yet  of  a  different  design. 
In  the  lot  opposite  the  James  Barnard  house  stood  the  Capt. 
Henry  Barnard  dwelling,  which  was  moved  to  ’Sconset  and 
is  now  the  center  section  of  the  Beach  House.  Capt.  Barnard 
was  grandfather  to  Rev.  Phebe  Ann  Hanaford,  Universal- 
ist  minister,  author,  poet,  and  pioneer  in  woman’s  rights. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  and  Darling  streets, 
situated  back  from  Pine  street’s  line,  is  the  Capt.  Henry 
Plaskett  house.  He  was  a  whaling  master  who  began  his 
sea  career  in  1824  at  the  age  of  12.  After  six  voyages  he 
went  out  in  command  of  the  “Milo.”  Subsequent  commands 
were  the  “Caroline”,  “Rainbow,”  “Thomas  Dickerson”  and 
“Pioneer.”  Upon  retiring  from  whaling  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  Cross  Rip  Lightship7  for  a  decade.  At  his 
death  in  1893,  in  his  82nd  year,  he  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Pacific  Club.  Until  comparatively  recent  years,  the 
masters  of  Cross  Rip  Lightship  (in  Nantucket  Sound)  were 
retired  Nantucket  whaling  masters.  The  first  lightship  at 
Cross  Rip  was  the  old  whaleship  “President.” 


7Cross  Rip  Lightship  is  a  familiar  sight  to  passengers  crossing 
Nantucket  Sound.  It  is  difficult  today  to  realize  its  importance  in 
the  days  of  sail  but,  for  example,  from  July  1,  1842,  to  July 
1,  1845  a  total  of  569  ships,  4,469  brigs,  11,503  sloops,  and  28,109 
schooners  passed  through  Nantucket  Sound.  Steam  had  not  come 
into  its  own  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  a  dream.  Twice,  the 
lightship  has  been  carried  off  by  storms.  In  December,  1867,  the 
little  craft  was  driven  out  to  sea  and  the  crew  rescued  by  a  ship, 
which  took  them  off  the  sinking  craft,  bringing  them  to  New  Or¬ 
leans — for  a  month  the  crew  was  considered  lost.  In  February, 
1918,  another  Cross  Rip  craft  was  torn  from  her  moorings  by  ice, 
swept  out  to  sea,  and  never  seen  again.  Six  men  were  lost. 
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Through  High  Street  to  Pleasant  Street. 

Retracing  our  steps  a  little,  we  proceed  through  High 
street  to  Pleasant,  the  latter  well  named  as  it  has  been 
for  a  century  and  a  half  one  of  the  favored  residential  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Town.  From  the  corner  of  High  street,  looking 
to  the  north  toward  Main,  two  white  houses  catch  the  eye. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  both  have  pillared  porticos,  the  work 
of  John  Coleman,  a  Nantucket  carpenter  who  also  built  the 
two  houses.  Other  examples  of  this  particular  doorway  re¬ 
veal  this  artisan’s  handiwork  throughout  the  town. 

By  walking  a  few  steps  toward  Main  we  pass  by  four 
houses  which  represent  four  distinct  types  of  island  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  house  at  the  north  corner  of  High  and  Pleasant 
was  built  by  J.  H.  Gibbs  in  1838;  next  north  is  one  of  the 
houses  built  in  1785--1790  period,  just  after  the  Revolution, 
which  was  remodelled  by  W.  H.  Shaw  in  the  1840’s,  and 
further  altered  by  subsequent  owners.  It  is  of  sound  con¬ 
struction  and  a  fine  example  of  how  old  island  dwellings 
may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  modern  living.  Next  north  is 
a  house  of  considerable  island  history.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  Walter  Folger,  Jr.,  a  Nantucket  genius,  made 
his  home  in  1785,  and  where  he  built  his  famous  clock.  This 
tall  grandfather  clock  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  may  be  seen,  together  with  other  Walter  Folger 
relics,  at  the  Fair  Street  Historical  Rooms.  A  man  of  great 
intellect,  Walter  Folger,  Jr.,  was  a  mathematician  and  sur¬ 
veyor  of  note;  an  astronomer  who  built  his  own  telescope; 
a  lawyer  and  a  legislator  at  the  Congress  in  Washington; 
and  a  philosopher  and  historian.  He  was  born  in  1765  and 
died  in  1849. 

In  1850,  the  house  was  purchased  by  Capt.  Charles  Star- 
buck,  and  it  was  here  that  Molly  Starbuck,  author  of  the 
island  chronicle  “My  House  and  I,”  was  born.  It  was  also 
the  home  of  Capt.  James  Wyer,  who  married  the  widow 
of  Capt.  Starbuck.  Both  men  were  whaling  masters,  and 
made  voyages  in  the  “Spartan”  and  “Islander.”  Next  north 
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is  still  another  style  of  island  dwelling.  Built  in  1820,  this 
house  was  subsequently  raised  to  provide  the  present  high 
basement.  It  was  in  recent  years  the  home  of  William  0. 
Stevens,  who  has  written  many  interesting  studies  of  his¬ 
toric  towns  besides  his  “Nantucket — Far-away  Island.”  At 
some  distance  back  from  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Pleasant  streets  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  B. 
Cummings,  constructed  from  a  building  formerly  used  as  a 
cooper's  shop,  another  example  of  the  adaptability  of  old 
but  sturdy  Nantucket  framing.  In  the  yard  is  the  original 
pump  which  served  the  neighborhood  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  with  its  characteristic  pump-logs.8 

Across  the  way,  its  pillared  doorway  and  unusual 
windows  marking  it  from  its  fellows,  is  the  house  built  in 
1837  for  William  H.  Crosby  by  Henry  Macy,  a  local  carpen¬ 
ter.  Here  young  Crosby  lived  with  his  bride,  Elizabeth, 
second  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Seth  Pinkham.  It  was  a  fine 
marriage.  Many  a  delightful  “social”  was  held  in  this  home, 
for  the  Crosbys  were  royal  hosts.  The  first  Chickering 
piano  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  east  drawing  room.  French 
windows,  double  parlors,  silver  door-knobs,  marble  mantles 
and  hand-blocked  wall  paper  were  innovations  enough,  but 
when  the  Crosbys  introduced  to  the  island  frozen  mousse, 
it  was  indeed  startling!  In  the  year  1838  a  financial  reverse 
came  to  William  Crosby  when  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  a 
number  of  warehouses  where  vast  quantities  of  oil  were 
stored.  His  loss  was  estimated  at  |24,000.  The  Great  Fire  of 
1846  almost  completely  ruined  him. 

Next  to  the  south,  and  facing  Summer  street,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  street's  oldest  dwelling,  which  was  built  200  years 
ago.  In  the  mid-1860’s,  it  was  altered  somewhat  by  Francis 


8A  number  of  modern  island  homes  were  originally  cooper  and 
boat-builder  shops.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  renovation  of 
"The  Big  Shop,"  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  In  other  par¬ 
ticular  instances,  old  houses  became  shops,  and  then  reverted  to 
their  original  condition  after  a  lapse  of  several  decades. 
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Folger.  It  has  been  recently  restored  by  its  present  owners, 
the  Macombers.  The  original  window  panes  reveal  the  old 
glass,  and  the  interior  paneling  and  door  frames  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  house  next  south  was  once  the  home  of  a  Bunker 
family  whose  sons  were  masters  of  packet  ships  which 
sailed  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  before  the  days 
when  the  steam-driven  ocean  liner  came  into  its  own. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Pleasant  street  houses  the  land  dips 
sharply,  forming  a  long  gully  running  from  Main  to  Mill 
streets.  Here,  early  in  the  19th  century,  stood  a  number  of 
whale  oil  manufactories  and  warehouses,  belonging  to  the 
firms  of  Starbuck,  Hadwen  &  Barney,  Swain  and  Coffin.  A 
foundation  wall  and  a  shop  converted  into  a  dwelling  are 
all  that  remain  today  of  these  commercial  properties,  but 
the  old  dwellings  still  exist  proudly,  as  of  old. 

The  first  of  the  two  white-porticoed  mansions,  now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Hans  Moller,  was  built  for  Isaac  Macy, 
a  merchant  who,  with  his  brother  Philip,  conducted  the 
firm  of  I.  &  P.  Macy,  afterwards  taken  over  by  the  latter’s 
son,  Joseph  P.  Macy.  Their  warehouse,  on  Straight  Wharf, 
is  now  the  Kenneth  Taylor  Galleries,  a  fine  brick  structure 
erected  in  1846  (after  the  Great  Fire)  and  after  its  use  as 
the  last  of  the  ship  chandleries  it  became  the  carpenter  shop 
of  Holmes  &  Co.,  and  now  is  the  property  of  the  Nantucket 
Foundation  and  converted  into  an  excellent  art  gallery.9 

The  interior  of  this  mansion,  together  with  that  of  its 
companion  to  the  south,  reveals  the  excellent  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  their  builder,  John  Coleman,  noted  previously  as  an 

HA  century  ago  an  observer  would  have  noticed  two  merchants 
who,  morning  and  evening,  could  be  seen  walking  to  and  from 
their  place  of  business  on  Straight  Wharf — an  inseparable  pair. 

They  were  Isaac  and  Philip  Macy,  displaying  the  same  fraternal 
attachment  which  marked  their  father  and  uncle,  Thomas  and 
Peter  Macy,  and  their  grandfather  and  great-uncle,  Obed  and  Sil- 
vanus  Macy — an  hereditary  characteristic  which  was  held  by 
three  successive  sets  of  brothers  in  the  same  general  business  of 
fitting  out  whaleships  and  trading  in  coasting  vessels. 
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island  artisan  whose  porticos  were  distinctive.  As  one  ob¬ 
serves  these  fine  houses,  so  perfect  in  proportion,  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  these  were  the  homes 
of  the  island  merchant  princes,  successful  men  who,  thanks 
to  the  business  of  whaling,  had  gained  moderate  fortunes, 
ample  for  the  days  of  the  island’s  prosperous  era.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  prosperity  in  Nantucket  in  those  days  hing¬ 
ed  upon  successful  voyages,  enabling  the  number  of  men 
who  had  invested  largely  to  reap  the  benefit  and  build  these 
expensive  and  elaborate  mansions.  The  older  and  more 
modest  dwellings  were  built  over  a  much  longer  period.10 
These  of  the  older  style  constitute  the  majority  within  the 
town,  but  there  are  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  mansion- 
type  of  a  century  ago. 

Next  south,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Benjamiln  Ticknor,  is 
another  John  Coleman-built  dwelling,  its  excellent  style  be¬ 
ing  self-evident.  Andrew  R.  Wing,  a  merchant,  lived  here 
many  years,  and  for  a  long  period  it  was  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary’s  church.  This  is  another  dwelling  which  contains  re¬ 
markable  examples  of  interior  woodwork  design. 

The  Moller  house  has  eight  fireplaces.  Its  panelling 
and  wide  floor-boards,  together  with  hall-ways  and  beauti¬ 
ful  old-style  stairways  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  those  days 
of  the  island’s  prosperous  ship-owners.  Beneath  the  tall 
shade  trees,  these  white  houses  with  their  chimneys,  roof¬ 
lines  and  parapets,  present  a  gracious  picture. 

A  few  steps  along  the  way,  a  lane  runs  to  the  west 


10  The  first  visitor  to  give  a  comprehensive  word  study  of  the 
town  was  J.  Hector  St.  John  (de  Crevecoeur)  thought  to  have 
been  in  Nantucket  in  1772.  In  his  “Letters  From  an  American 
Farmer,”  published  in  London  in  1782,  and  in  his  native  France, 
(Paris),  in  1787,  this  writer  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
town  and  island,  although  his  map  would  give  the  impression  that 
he  had  never  been  here.  He  mentions  that  the  island  shipping 
numbered  150  sail,  employing  2,200  seamen  in  the  whalefishery, 
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known  as  Starbuck’s  Court.  It  was  at  the  west  end  of  this 
lane  that  Joseph  Starbuck,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
of  his  time,  had  his  oil  warehouses  and  candle  manufactury. 
This  lane  orginally  ran  from  Pleasant  street  to  New  Dollar 
Lane,  but  the  western  end  was  closed  in  1845.  In  a  little 
shop  down  the  way  lives  one  of  the  last  of  Nantucket’s  bas¬ 
ket  weavers,  Mitchell  Ray,  who  makes  “lightship  baskets” 
in  the  same  place  where  his  grandfather,  Capt.  Charles  Ray, 
worked  before  the  Civil  War.11 

On  the  corner  of  Starbuck’s  Court  stands  one  of  the 
finest  types  of  older  island  dwellings  which  may  be  found 
in  the  town.  Built  before  the  Revolution,  it  gives  the  very 
appearance  of  trim  and  ship-shape  living  which  character¬ 
ized  the  Nantucketers  of  that  generation — the  islanders 
whose  enterprise  lay  the  foundation  for  the  great  whaling 
era.  Now  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kitchen,  who  have 
done  much  to  preserve  its  individuality,  this  little  house  was 
for  many  years  the  hoipe  of  the  Kelleys,  a  family  related 
to  one  of  the  family  of  island  silversmiths  by  that  name. 

By  standing  on  the  opposite  sidewalk  and  looking  to 
the  south,  toward  the  brick  house  on  the  further  corner  of 
Mill  street,  one  will  be  instantly  aware  of  the  four  distinct 
types  of  architecture  presented  by  the  houses  in  view.  The 
little  house  already  mentioned  represents  the  1750  style, 
with  the  tiny  side  lean-to  of  a  later  date.  Next  south  is  the 
commodious  dwelling  erected  in  1800  by  Obed  Macy,  one-  of 
the  first  of  the  island’s  native  historians,  whose  “History 
of  Nantucket,”  published  in  1835,  marked  the  end  of  an 
era  and  the  opening  of  the  final  phase  of  the  island’s  whal¬ 
ing  prosperity.  This  fine  old  house  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rayne  McC.  Herzog.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
indications  which  appear  to  give  the  dwelling  an  older  con- 


HAn  excellent  description  of  the  origin  and  making  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  unusual  Nantucket  Lightship  Baskets  will  be  found 
in  “Signs  and  Silver,  Books  and  Baskets”,  by  Everett  U.  Crosby. 
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struction  date  than  1800.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  build¬ 
er’s  rigid  adherence  to  the  old  architectual  standards.11 

The  length  of  Pleasant  street  from  Main  to  Mill  streets 
“has  always  been  a  favorite  section  for  residences,”  wrote 
Henry  B.  Worth,  the  historian,  in  1906,  “but  the  houses  now 
standing  are  mostly  built  after  the  Revolution.  Several  have 
the  large  center  chimney  and  were  built  about  1800.” 

MILL  STREET — This  is  one  of  the  streets  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  led  to  one  of  the  four  wind¬ 
mills  which  once  graced  the  hills  southwest  of  the  Town. 
Sylvanus  Macy  had  his  boat-builder’s  house  down  the  lane, 
next  west  of  the  Peter  Macy  house,  where  a  portion  of  the 
shop  became  a  barn  until  torn  down  in  1948.  On  the  south 
side  of  Mill  street,  two  houses  beyond  “Moor’s  End,”  is 
another  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  types  of  struc¬ 
ture,  with  its  large  central  chimney.  It  is  now  owned  by 


12Obed  Macy,  the  historian,  was  one  of  Nantucket’s  finest  sons. 
A  birthright  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  led  a  life  that 
vvas  a  practical  example  of  the  teachings  of  that  strong  island 
sect.  One  of  a  large  family,  Obed  had  few  opportunities  for  an 
education  but  he  made  the  most  of  them.  During  the  Revolution, 
he  labored  as  a  farm-hand,  then  learned  the  shoe-making  trade. 
He  made  three  short  voyages  whaling  but  the  life  did  not  appeal, 
and  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  brothers  Silvanus  and  Bar- 
zillai  Macy.  Obed  married  Abigail  Pinkham  and  Silvanus  mar¬ 
ried  her  sister  Anna.  Obed  and  Silvanus  were  partners  for  47 
years,  and  made  modest  fortunes  in  the  boat-building  and  ship¬ 
fitting  business,  as  well  as  investing  in  whaleships  and  coasting 
trade.  During  the  French  War  of  1898  and  the  War  of  1812,  the 
brothers  lost  considerable  money  by  seizures  of  whaleships,  but 
nothing  ever  destroyed  that  fraternal  bond  and  they  were  always 
partners.  Obed’s  systematic  and  precise  habits  led  to  his  keeping 
a  diary  which,  with  natural  aptitudes  of  memory,  formed  the 
basis  for  his  important  “History.”  He  had  his  four  sons  each 
learn  a  trade  as  they  grew  to  manhood — cooper,  blacksmith,  etc. 
The  founder  of  “Macy’s”  great  New  York  store  was  Rowland  H. 
Macy,  the  grandson  of  Silvanus  and  great-nephew  of  Obed  Macy. 
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LIEUT.  ALEXANDER  B.  PINKHAM  OF  NANTUCKET 


One  of  Nantucket’s  most  illustrious  sons,  Lieut.  Pinkham,  and  his 
brother,  Lieut.  Reuben  Pinkham,  U.  S.  N.,  were  born  in  a  house  which 
once  stood  at  the  head  of  New  Dollar  Lane.  Both  were  sons  of  Captain 
Andrew  Pinkham,  master  of  the  whaleship  President.  Both  became 
whalemen  while  in  their  early  teens  and  both  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
rising  rapidly  to  ranks  as  lieutenants.  In  1833,  Lieut.  Alexander 
Pinkham,  while  on  walking  tour  of  Scotland,  sought  out  the  birthplace 
of  the  hero  of  his  youthful  dreams — John  Paul  Jones — and,  finding  it 
in  ruins,  had  it  restored.  For  this  he  received  a  medallion  of  Jones, 
presented  by  the  grandfather  of  the  American  Naval  hero. 


Mrs.  Lena  James.  Gardners  Lane  went  just  to  the  east  of 
this  house  and  south  to  the  lane  beyond.  It  was  closed  up 
a  number  of  years  before  the  mid  1800’s.13 

The  land  here  in  1813  was  owned  by  Isaiah  Coffin,  and 
held  a  sperm  candle  manufactury,  a  cooper  shop,  a  large 
pump  and  well  which  served  the  community. 

On  the  corner  is  a  house  built  by  Peter  Macy  in  1847. 
It  was  later  owned  by  Oliver  Fish,  and  inherited  by  his 
niece,  the  late  "Mrs.  Eleanore  Brown,  who  retained  ownership 
until  her  86th  year  (1947)  when  she  sold  it.  The  house  had  a 
number  of  Victorian  features,  such  as  painted-design  walls 
and  a  unique  domed  bedroom  on  the  second  floor. 

Pleasant  Street  Again — “Moors’  End”  built  in  1827. 

At  the  corner,  the  large  brick  house  known  as  “Moors’ 
End,”  was  built  in  1827  by  Jared  Coffin.  He  also  built  in  1844 
the  main  structure  of  what  is  now  the  Ocean  House,  on 
Broad  street.  Coffin  made  a  fortune  in  whale-oil,  owning 
the  majority  of  shares  in  whaleships  “Montano/’  “Daniel 
“Webster”  and  “Catherine.”  In  1846,  Coffin  moved  from  the 
the  island,  and  the  house  passed  into  a  succession  period  of 
various  ownerships.  Reuben  Hallett  made  his  home  here 
for  twenty  years,  then  Lloyd  Minturn  of  Boston  purchased 
it  and  lived  here  for  a  time.  In  May,  1873,  at  the  period  of 
the  island’s  lowest  financial  ebb,  Jared  Gardner  purchased 
the  brick  mansion  at  auction  for  the  sum  of  $2,350 — an  al¬ 
most  incredible  figure  but  an  indication  of  the  local  depres¬ 
sion.  Other  occupants  have  been  Henry  B.  Williams,  Charles 
Flanagan,  Edward  F.  Sanderson,  Col.  Robert  W.  Stewart, 
and  the  present  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Melhado.  The 


13The  derivation  of  many  of  the  names  of  Nantucket’s  lanes 
has  been  lost  in  the  mists  of  history.  While  we  know  that  Elbow 
Lane  and  Pump  Lane  are  self-explanatory,  the  origin  of  Crown 
Court,  Black-horse  Lane  and  Barton’s  Lane  is  unknown.  Petti¬ 
coat  Row  and  Martin’s  Lane  are  taken  from  old  London,  while 
Plumb  Lane  came  from  a  gold-merchant  named  Plumb,  living 
there,  and  Joy  street  also  from  the  family  once  residing  there. 
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The  David  Cartwright  House  on  Prospect  Street 


mansion  was  originally  a  square  brick  structure,  with  chim¬ 
neys  at  the  end  walls,  typical  of  the  other  brick  houses  here. 
During  its  various  ownerships  it  acquired  several  additions, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  walled  garden,  the  largest 
on  the  island.  During  the  Sanderson  ownership  in  1926,  the 
artist  Stanley  Rowland  painted  some  whaling  murals  on 
the  dining  room  walls  that  are  outstanding.  The  dignity 
of  “Moor’s  End”,  with  its  atmosphere  of  old  and  new, 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  unusual  mansions  in  Town. 

Pleasant  street,  from  Main  to  Mill,  has  seen  little  of 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  street  south  of  the  junction 
with  Mill.  Several  old  houses  have  been  removed  and  not 
replaced  and  a  number  of  modern  houses  now  occupy  lots 
which  were  not  used  before.  Where  two  comparatively  new 
houses  stand,  barns  and  stables  once  stretched  through  to 
Pine  street.  A  century  ago,  this  part  of  the  town  was  so 
dark  that  coming  through  at  night  was  referred  to  as  being 
in  a  place  as  dark  as  “Job’s  Pocket,”  similar  to  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town  around  the  Lily  Pond  declared  to  be  as 
“dark  as  Egypt.”14 

Across  the  street  are  two  contrasting  period  houses. 
One  has  a  wall  half  brick  and  half  wood,  and  is  the  older 
of  the  two,  being  built  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  J.  Lyon,  who  restored  it  a 
few  years  ago.  The  house  next  south  was  built  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War  by  Samuel  S.  Hussey.  It  has  many  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  features  which  characterize  the  few  dwellings 
in  the  town  of  that  period.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bloomfield 
are  the  present  owners. 


14The  lighting  of  the  streets  at  night  was  always  a  problem,  due 
to  the  interlacing  of  streets  and  lanes  all  through  the  town.  It 
was  customary  in  the  early  days  for  those  going  out  at  night  to 
carry  their  own  lanthorns.  The  town  watch  carried  lanthorn  and 
horn,  the  latter  for  alarming  the  town  in  case  of  fire.  In  1819, 
several  public  spirited  citizens  erected  street  lamps  in  their  own 
neighborhoods,  and  by  1824  the  most  populous  sections  of  the 
town  were  lighted  at  night  by  these  privately  financed  lamps. 
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“Angora  Street,”  the  African  Coast  of  Angola,  and 
the  fugitive  slaves:  At  the  end  of  the  brick  wall  a  narrow, 
sandy  lane  leading  westward  is  known  as  “Angora  Street” — 
the  derivation  of  the  name  a  matter  for  conjecture;  the  odd¬ 
est  part  of  the  situation  is  that  it  is  meant  for  “Angola 
Street,”  which  according  to  the  old  records  in  reality  runs 
to  the  south  and  almost  parallel  to  the  present  “Angora.” 
That  such  an  error  should  have  gone  unnoticed  when  the 
town  had  certain  street  signs  placed  (several  years  ago)  is 
understandable,  because  today  Angola  Street  exists  as  a 
mere  cart-tract,  with  no  traces  of  the  houses  which  former¬ 
ly  stood  along  its  short  length.  The  name  is  derived  from 
that  portion  of  the  African  coast  frequented  by  Nantucket 
whalemen  before  the  Revolution — the  Angola  coast.  In  1828 
a  number  of  free  Negro  families  lived  here,  and  there  was 
a  large  warehouse  at  the  farther  end  of  the  street. 

The  genuine  “Angola  Street”  was  once  the  scene  of 
an  exciting  incident  in  Nantucket  history.  In  the  year  1820, 
two  young  Negroes  escaped  from  a  Virginian  plantation, 
were  taken  aboard  a  Nantucket  coasting  vessel  at  Norfolk, 
and  smuggled  into  this  island.  They  were  Arthur  and  Mary 
Cooper,  newly  married  and  desperate  for  freedom.  They 
found  a  haven  here  in  a  section  of  the  town  known  as  “New 
Guinea,”  where  several  free  island  negro  families  had  lived 
for  half  a  century.  Their  marriage  and  escape,  so  happily 
climaxed,  was  one  of  similar  incidents  as  the  Quakers  of 
Nantucket  were  opposed  to  slavery,  and  in  1733,  Elihu  Cole¬ 
man,  young  island  Quaker,  had  written  one  of  the  earliest 
pamphlets  against  slavery  printed  in  America. 

In  August,  1822,  one  Camilus  Griffiths,  agent  for  the 
Virginian  plantation  owner  from  whom  the  Coopers  had 
escaped,  came  to  the  island  with  two  deputies  named  Bass 
and  Taylor,  having  been  informed  by  someone  of  their 
presence.  The  three  officers  learned  that  the  Coopers  lived 
on  Angola  Street  and  proceeded  hence,  intending  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  daybreak  and  so  surprise  the  two  fugitives.  But  the 
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THE  OLD  MILL,  BUILT  IN  1746  —  AN  ISLAND  LANDMARK 


strategy  “leaked  out.’”  Griffiths  had  made  an  effort  to 
secure  a  warrant  from  Magistrate  Alfred  Folger,  the  latter 
had  refused — and  then  openly  discussed  the  matter  on  Main 
Street's  sidewalks.  Thus,  when  Griffiths  arrived  with  his 
deputies,  he  found  a  crowd  of  “free”  colored  folk  all  around 
the  house.  Some  prominent  Nantucketers  were  apprised  of 
the  situation  by  messengers,  William  Mitchell,  Sylvanus 
Macy,  Gilbert  Coffin  and  Oliver  Gardner  among  them.  They 
went  quickly  to  the  scene,  thus  preventing  a  riot.  While 
Sylvanus  Macy,  Gilbert  Coffin  and  Magistrate  Alfred  Folger 
calmly  argued  the  point  with  Griffiths,  the  two  fugitives 
carrying  an  infant  daughter,  were  spirited  out  the  back 
door  by  Oliver  Gardner  and  taken  to  Alfred  Folger’s  home 
on  Upper  Main  street,  where  they  were  secreted  in  the  attic 
until  the  baffled  slave-hunters  left  the  island.  Cooper  was 
so  grateful  for  his  family's  rescue  that  he  studied  theology, 
became  a  minister  among  his  people,  and  preached  for  years 
at  the  Zion  Church,  and  was  an  example  in  Christian  living 
to  his  fellows.15 

South  Mill  Street :  This  street  leads  to  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  one  of  the  five  windmills  which  once  stood  on  the  hills 
overlooking  the  town.  This  interesting  survivor  is  the  east¬ 
ernmost  of  the  four  which  stood  along  the  range  of  hills 
to  the  southwest  already  mentioned,  and  is  known  as  the 
“Swain  Mill.”  It  was  built  in  1746  by  Nathan  Wilbur,  with 
tradition  asserting  that  the  timbers  of  wrecked  ships  went 
into  its  construction.  In  1822  it  narrowly  missed  destruction 
when  Jared  Gardner  purchased  it  for  $20,  intending  to  use 
it  for  firewood.  But  the  soundness  of  the  mill  caused  him  to 


16Cooper  married  twice,  his  second  wife,  Lucy  Cooper,  living  to 
the  age  of  110  and  dying  in  1866.  She  was  taken  from  Africa  as 
a  child  and  lived  in  South  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
being  sold  in  1811  to  a  man  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Here  she  became  a 
Christian.  She  is  remembered  as  having  the  mark  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes  branded  on  her  forehead,  a  constant  memento  of  her  life 
as  s  slave. 
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change  his  mind  and  repair  it..  After  passing  through  vari¬ 
ous  hands  (the  last  miller-owner  was  Joseph  Sylvia,  who 
learned  his  trade  in  the  Azores) ,  the  mill  was  sold  at  auction 
in  1897  to  Miss  Caroline  French  for  $885,  and  presented  by 
her  to  the  Nantucket  Historical  Association.  The  Old  Mill 
has  been  restored  to  working  condition  and  is  open  to  visi¬ 
tors.  When  the  proper  corn  is  available  it  is  ground  and  sold 
by  the  custodian.  The  wooden  machinery  and  the  grinding 
stones  are  unique  examples  of  fundamental  principles  in 
mechanics,  and  the  mill  is  a  splendid  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

The  Cary  House — 1720 — Cyrus  Hussey  and  the  “Globe 
Mutiny”  of  1825. 

At  the  foot  of  the  street  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
houses  in  Nantucket.  The  date  of  its  building  is  not  certain, 
but  it  was  probably  built  in  1720,  and  is  perhaps  the  second 
oldest  house  within  the  town.  In  1745  it  was  conveyed  by 
Jonathan  Folger  to  his  son-in-law,  Stephen  Chase,  and  was 
known  for  years  as  the  Crispus  Gardiner  House,  the  latter 
having  married  Margaret  Chase,,  daughter  of  Stephen.  Their 
daughter  Lydia  Gardiner  married  Cyrus  Hussey.  Their  son 
Cyrus  was  the  co-hero  of  a  remarkable  adventure,  being  one 
of  a  group  of  Nantucket  whalemen  forced  to  abandon  their 
ship  at  the  Mulgrave  Islands  in  the  mid-Pacific  ocean.  Sam¬ 
uel  Comstock,  leading  a  mutiny  on  board  the  ship  “Globe,” 
had  killed  Captain  Thomas  Worth  and  three  officers  and 
sailed  the  ship  to  the  Marshall  Islands.  A  party  of  five  loyal 
whalemen  escaped  with  the  ship  one  night,  marooning  sev¬ 
eral  of  their  loyal  shipmates  ashore  with  the  mutineers.  A 
few  days  later  the  natives  attacked  the  white  men,  killing 
all  but  two  youths,  Cyrus  Hussey  and  Thomas  Lay.  These 
survivors  lived  for  two  years  in  the  Mulgraves  (1825-1827) 
until  they  were  rescued  by  Capt.  John  Perciyal  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  schooner  “Dolphin,”  after  one  of  the  most  unusual 
voyages  on  record.  Margaret  Hussey,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus 
and  Lydia,  married  George  Cary,  whose  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  now  owns  the  house.  Thus,  the  old  dwelling 
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has  descended  in  the  same  family  for  over  200  years.  16 

On  the  opposite  corner  of  South  Mill,  is  an  old  house 
one  hundred  years  younger  than  the  “Cyrus  Hussey.”  It 
was  for  a  number  of  years  the  home  of  Obed  G.  Smith,  the 
last  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  port  of  Nantucket.  Before 
his  occupancy  it  was  the  home  of  Capt.  Charles  Coleman,  a 
veteran  master  of  lightships,  who  for  years  kept  weather 
journals  as  important  records  of  loOal  meterological  con¬ 
ditions.  Unfortunately,  these  records  were  lost. 

“Angora  Street”  Again. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  come  again,  to  the  little  lane 
known  as  Angora  Street,  where  a  lattice  fence  and  a  high 
brick  wall  enclose  the  beautiful  Melhado  garden.  Walking 
down  this  lane  we  come  to  North  Mill  Street,  On  the  corner 
is  a  little  house  which  was  built  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by 
Benjamin  Hussey.  Across  to  the  west,  is  an  18th  century 
dwelling  owned  for  many  years  by  the  Johnson  family  and 
now  the  property  of  Artemus  Cahoon. 

The  street  now  known  as  “North  Mill”  has  a  modern 
name,  years  ago  being  called  “Brimstone  Lane,”  as  it  led  to 
the  “Brimstone  Mill”  on  the  hill  beyond  the  junction  with 
Prospect  street.  Another  lane  began  east  of  the  corner  of 
Mill  and  North  Mill,  known  as  Gardner’s  Lane,  and  ran  to 
the  south  and  then  east  to  Pleasant  street,  in  the  route  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Angora  Street. 

North  Mill  also  leads  to  the  little  hill  range  once  called 
by  the  Indians  Popsquatchett  Hills.  Near  the  lane’s  end, 


i6The  officer  leading  the  shore  party  that  rescued  Cyrus  Hussey 
from  the  Mulgrave  Islanders  in  1825  was  Lieut.  Hiram  Paulding. 
In  1940  — one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  later— the  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  this  Lieut.  Paulding,  from  Philadelphia,  met 
the  great-granddaughter  of  Cyrus  Hussey,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  in 
the  keeping-room  of  this  house,  where  Cyrus  Hussey  was  born  in 
1808.  The  meeting  had  been  arranged  by  the  Nantucket  man  who 
had  written  the  fictionized  version  of  the  Globe  Mutiny  in  a  book 
entitled  Mutiny  at  Midnight,  published  by  William  Morrow. 
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fronting  Prospect  street,  is  a  large  house  which  has  an 
interesting  story.  In  1934,  Richards  Emerson  decided  to 
combine  two  of  Nantucket’s  old  houses  into  a  dwelling  he 
considered  typical  of  the  early  1700’s.  One  of  the  houses 
stood  on  Warren  street,  and  was  built  in  1745  by  Jeremiah 
Coleman,  and  the  other  stood  at  the  head  of  Main  street, 
having  been  converted  into  a  barn.  Obtaining  some  old 
timbers  from  the  Hamblin  property  on  Cliff  Road,  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  three  old  structures  was  combined  to  build 
the  excellent  dwelling,  which  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Burns.  The  tasteful  features  of  the  diamond-paned  recess 
sash  are  used  to  good  effect.  The  door-stone  at  the  front 
was  taken  from  the  Hamblin  house  and  bears  the  letters 
“G”  and  “E,”  thought  to  be  the  initials  of  George  Gardner 
and  Eunice  Starbuck  his  wife,  who  were  married  in  1696. 

One  may  look  across  Prospect  street  to  where  the  “Charles 
Bunker  Mill”  once  stood,  the  third  on  the  hill  range  running 
west  of  the  present  Old  Mill.  The  fourth  mill,  was  called  the 
“Spider  Mill”  and  occupied  a  hill  now  in  the  Prospect  Hill 
cemetery.§ 

Back  to  Mill  Street:  Turniing  to  the  right  from  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  North  Mill  and  Angora  streets,  we  come  to  Mill 
Street  again.  On  the  corner  is  one  of  the  houses  typical  of 
the  sturdy  18th  century  style — once  called  the  Christopher 
Hussey  house.  Across  the  street  is  the  Alexander  Ray 
house,  also  built  before  the  Revolution.  On  the  east  corner 
of  New  Dollar  Lane,  whi’ch  leads  to  the  north,  is  an  old 
dwelling  which  was  in  the  Cottle  family  for  many  years. 
Now  owned  by  Miss  Mary  Mitchell,  this  house  has  much 
of  the  old-time  flavor,  with  its  interior  paneling  preserved. 
On  the  other  corner  of  New  Dollar  Lane  is  a  house  built  by 
Job  Macy  in  1750  and  now  owned  by  the  Misses  Johnson. 
Tradition  records  that  Job  Macy’s  father  was  opposed  to 

§  The  Spider  Mill  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder  in  an  experi¬ 
ment  by  the  town  to  test  the  practicability  of  demolishing  build¬ 
ings  in  this  manner  in  case  of  a  serious  conflagration. 
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the  style  of  two-story  height  front  and  rear  as  a  marked 
departure  from  the  accepted  lean-to  type — and  refused  to 
enter  the  house  for  several  years  after  it  was  built. 

Proceeding  up  Mill  Street  toward  Prospect  Street,  we 
pass  between  late  18th  century  dwellings  on  the  right  and 
attractive  modern  cottages  on  the  left.  Across  Prospect 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  leading  up  the  hill,  is  a 
little  old  dwelling  now  owned  by  Miss  Ada  Klett,  of  Vassar 
College.  For  years  it  was  the  called  ‘‘Cushman  House,”  and 
in  it  Mrs.  Lydia  Coleman  Cushman  lived  to  the  ripei  old  age 
of  10/3.  Miss  Klett  restored  the  old  house,  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  age  as  that  further  along  the  street,  on 
the  same  side,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Remsen  house. 
These  dwellings  are  of  pre-Revolutionary  construction.  The 
latter  house  was  once  the  home  of  Capt.  Joseph  Abbott,  a 
whaling  master  who  died  while  in  command  of  the  old  ship 
“Columbia”  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  was  afterwards  the  home 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Remsen,  veteran  lighthouse  keeper. 

Walking  to  the  west,  we  come  to  a  row  of  five  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  first  is  of  the  1840  type,  built  end  to  the  street,  but 
the  next  four  are  of  typical  18th  century  style,  although 
they  were  constructed  only  a  dozen  years  before  the  first 
mentioned  house.  Across  the  way  is  one  of  the  older  of  the 
town’s  dwellings.  It  formerly  stood  on  Milk  Street,  near  the 
junction  of  New  Mill,  and  was  owned  by  Matthew  Myrick. 
Here  was  born  Capt.  David  Cartwright,  an  enterprising  is¬ 
lander  who  moved  with  his  family  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  one  of  that  city’s  famed  citizens.17 


17Many  groups  of  Nantucketers  moved  away  at  certain  critical 
periods  in  the  island’s  history.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  there  were 
migrations  of  several  family  groups  to  North  Carolina,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Kennebec,  Me.  Following  the  Revolution,  a  large  com¬ 
pany  moved  to  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Milford  Haven,  Wales,  and  Dunkirk,  France.  Nantucket  settlers 
founded  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  went  into  the  Ohio  country  after  the 
war  of  1812. 
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MILK  STREET. 

Prospect  Street  was  originally  called  “Copper  Street,” 
and  with  Milk  Street,  just  ahead,  was  the  center  of  an  old 
town  locality  called;  “Chicken  Hill.”  If  there  were  at  any 
time  definite  sectional  localities  to  Nantucket  they  were 
known  in  the  old  days  asi  “North  Shore”  and  “Egypt,”  to 
the  north  of  Main  Street,  “Newtown,”  to  the  south  of  Plumb 
Lane,  “Down  Town”  to  Main  Street  Square,  “Upper-Town” 
from  the  head  of  Main  Street  and  westward,  and  “Chicken 
Hill” — southwest  of  Monument  Square,  along  Milk  and 
Prospect  Streets. 

Milk  Street  has  an  interesting  variety  of  houses.  On 
the  corner  to  the  right  is  the  David  Paddack  house,  built 
early  in  the  18th  century,  and  the  house  on  the  corner  to 
the  left  is  the  Charles  Tracy  house,  built?  in  the  late  1790’s. 
Next  to  this  house,  now  owned  by  the  Lawrence  family,  is 
the  old  Capt.  Calvin  Worth  house,  known  to  later  genera¬ 
tions  as  the  Barrally  house.  Capt.  Worth’s  voyage  in  the 
whaleship  “United  States”  was  from  Nov.  12,  1841,  to  Oct. 
16,  1845 — a  long  voyage  of  four  years.  After  being  home 
only  two  months,  Capt.  Worth  took  the  same  ship  out  in  De¬ 
cember,  1845,  and  exactly  four  years  later,  the  ship  was  lost 
near  Tongatabu,  in  the  South  Pacific. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  is  a  little  house  now  owned  by 
Stanley  Rowley,  which  was  probably  built  in  the  1750’s.  It 
was  sold  by  Wiliam  Rotch  to  Abraham  Hoeg  in  1798,  who, 
about  1810,  sold  the  house  to  the  Adlington  family,  which 
owned  it  more  than  a  century.  John  Adlington  was  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Ropewalks — long,  low  buildings  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  Prospect  Hill  cemetery.  Here,  the  cord¬ 
age  was  made  for  rigging  whaleships — and  an  old  account 
ledger  shows  that  the  workmen  received  wages  rarely 
exceeding  $1.25  per  day.  Many  boys  served  apprenticeships 
of  long  hours  in  the  rope  walks. 

Saratoga  Street  faces  Prospect  across  Milk  street,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  “Quaker  Road”  in  1949.  On  the 
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w©st  corner  is  a  large  house  which  the  Reyot  family  con¬ 
structed  from  a  large  building  known  as  the  “Bi&  Shop,” 
which  was  moved  to  this  site  in  the  1880’s.  The  “Big  Shop” 
originally  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Saratoga  Street  and  was 
a  boat-builder’s  shop  owned  by  George  and  Reuben  Coffin. 
In  1841,  when  militant  abolitionists,  led  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Stephen  Foster,  were  holding  meetings  on  the 
island,  they,  on  one  occasion,  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  the 
churches  or  public  halls  due  to  Foster’s  wild  attacks  on  the 
clergy.  The  “Big  Shop”  was  made  available  to  them,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  afterward  famous  negro  orator  and  states¬ 
man  Frederick  Douglass  made  his  first  public  speech. 

On  the  east  corner  of  the  street  is  the  present  home  of 
Miss  Grace  Brown  Gardner,  whose  ancestor,  George  Coffin, 
a  proprietor  of  the  “Big  Shop,”  built  the  house  in  1820. 
Here  was  the  home  of  Arthur  H.  Gardner,  for  years  editor 
of  the  “Nantucket  Journal,”  a  Representative  from  Nan¬ 
tucket  to  the  General  Court,  and,  at  his  death,  the  Tax 
Collector.  Mrs.  Gardner  took  over  her  husband’s  duties  un¬ 
til  her  death  a  few  years  later.  They  were  the  parents  of 
Miss  Gardner,  the  present  occupant  and  owner  of  the  house. 

In  the  vacant  lot  between  the  Paddack  (now  Coffin) 
house  on  the  comer  of  Prospect  and  Milk,  and  the  house 
now  painted  in  a  bright  color,  once  stood  the  home  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Joy.  One  of  the  most  gripping  stories  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  to  do  with  the  rainy  day  when  two  stalwart  sea 
captains  rode  up  in  a  curtained  carriage,  got  out,  and  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  front  door.  Before  admitting  them,  Mrs.  Joy,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  two  sons,  said  quietly:  “I  know  what  they  are 
going  to  tell  me.  Thy  father  has  been  lost.”  She  was  right. 
Capt.  Joy  had  gone  down  with  his  ship  on  a  voyage  to  China, 
and  she  was  left  with  a  family  of  several  children.  The  two 
boys  grew  up  to  also  become  masters  of  ships.  Capt.  William 
P.  Joy,  at  the  age  of  14,  fell  from  the  mizzen  yard  of  the  slhip 
“Surprise,”  during  a  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  and  kept  him¬ 
self  afloat  for  an  hour  until  a  boat  from  the  ship  finally  res- 
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cued  him.  In  March,  1882,  he  sprang  overboard  to  rescue  an 
English  boy  who  had  suffered  a  similar  fall,  holding  him  up 
to  the  surface  until  a  boat  was  lowered.  While  on  his  first 
voyage  to  San  Francisco  as  master  of  the  ship  “St.  Nicholas’’ 
Capt.  Joy  fell  in  with  the  English  bark  “Lennox”  in  a  sink¬ 
ing  condition,  off  Cape  Horn,  and  at  great  peril  to  his  own 
crew  and  ship  rescued  the  Englishmen.  For  this  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  silver  tea  service  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  Capt.  Joy 
was  fated  for  an  untimely  end.  While  the  “St.  Nicholas”  lay 
in  the  harbor  at  Hong  Kong,  loading  a  return  cargo,  the 
young  skipper  (he  was  barely  30  years)  was  stricken  with 
yellow  fever  and  died.  His  wife  had  accompanied  him  on  this 
voyage  and  his  younger  brother  was  the  ship’s  first  mate. 

The  younger  brother  was  Capt.  Benjamin  Whitford  Joy 
who  became  the  last  of  the  square-rigger  captains  from  Nan¬ 
tucket.  He,  too,  had  several  adventures  during  his  voyages, 
and  on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  death  when  his  ship 
was  caught  in  a  typhoon  in  the  Philippine  Sea  and  the  ship 
was  wrecked.  Gaining  the  shore,  he  remained  with  the 
natives  for  a  number  of  weeks  until  he  finally  reached  the 
harbor  of  Manila.  Here,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  ship 
“Lucille,”  with  Capt.  John  P.  Conway  of  Nantucket  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  he  returned  home  on  board  of  this  ship. 

In  the  brightly  painted  house  once  lived  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Morey,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  Capt.  Israel  Morey, 
on  voyages  to  Desolation  Island  in  the  “Catawba,”  for  sea 
elephant  oil.  Here  also  liVed  Andrew  J.  Swain,  an  island 
blacksmith  of  considerable  skill,  who  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
William  T.  Swain,  master  of  the  schooner  “Eliza  Jane,” 
who  also  made  voyages  to  Desolation  Isle  and  South  Atlantic 
whaling  grounds. 

Next  door  was  once  the  home  of  Capt.  Isaiah  Folger, 
who  sailed  to  California  in  the  little  schooner  “Exact”  in 
1850.  Several  months  later  news  came  that  he  had  been  lost 
with  the  craft  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  But  the  schooner  es¬ 
caped  the  storm,  returning  to  San  Francisco.  The  next  year, 
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while  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on  a  freighting  voyage,  Capt.  Folger 
agreed  to  bring  a  number  of  settlers  and  their  families  to  a 
place  in  Puget  Sound.  He  landed  the  group  on  the  shore  of 
Alki  Point — and  this  settlement  became  the  present  city  of 
Seattle,  Washington.  Capt.  Folger  returned  home  and  for  a 
number  of  years  kept  a  store  at  the  corner  of  Milk  and 
New  Mill  streets.18 

Several  of  the  older  dwellings  on  the  street  have  been 
removed.  The  Josiah  Macy  house  now  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Orange  street  and  Plumb  Lane.  Macy  moved  to  New  York 
as  a  young  man  and  founded  the  Josiah  Macy  &  Sons  firm. 
His  son  became  President  of  the  Seaman’s  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  his  portrait  still  hangs  therein.  Across  the  way, 
the  Aaron  Folger  house  was  taken  down,  as  were  a  number 
of  old  dwellings  at  the  further  end  of  the  street.t 

On  the  corner  of  New  Mill  and  Milk,  the  present  home 
of  Miss  Louise  Brooks,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
prevailing  “best”  in  Nantucket  architecture.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  comer  is  the  house  built  by  Matthew  Myrick  shortly 
after  the  Revolution.  A  prominent  authority  states:  “It  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  popular  Nantucket  house  of 
that  date.” 

New  Mill  Street  leads  south  and,  crossing  Prospect,  at 
one  time  led  to  the  Charles  Bunker  Mill.  The  oldest  house 


18The  first  ships  to  California  from  the  east  coast  during  the 
“Gold  Rush”  days  of  1849,  ’50  and  ’51  were  commanded  by  Nan¬ 
tucket  men.  Companies  sailed  direct  from  this  island  and  around 
Cape  Horn,  and  it  is  estimated  that  some  500  adventurous  Nan¬ 
tucketers  journeyed  to  California  during  those  stirring  years. 

JThe  removal  of  houses  in  sections  for  rebuilding  on  the  mainland 
is  one  of  the  interesting  phases  in  the  study  of  island  archi¬ 
tecture.  Some  went  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  after  the  Revolution;  a 
number  were  taken  over  to  the  Cape  and  to  New  Bedford.  The  old¬ 
est  frame  house  in  Monterey,  Cal.,  was  taken  around  Cape  Horn 
from  Nantucket.  A  number  of  old  dwellings  in  town  were  origin¬ 
ally  built  in  old  Sherburne  and  brought  to  their  present  site  in 
the  early  1700’s. 
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on  this  street  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  Ceely  (No.  5). 
It  was  built  by  Tristram  Folger,  2d,  and  then  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Rivers  family.  Here  lived  Arthur  Rivers 
who,  at  the  age  of  16,  enlisted  in  the  20th.  Mass.  Regt.,  and 
fought  in  some  of  the  sanguine  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
Captured,  he  was  sent  to  Libby  Prison,  thence  to  Danville, 
where  he  died.  A  great  favorite  of  his  comrades,  his  passing 
was  mourned  by  the  whole  regiment.  Thomas  Ceely  purchas¬ 
ed  the  house  and  it  has  been  in  the  Ceely  family  ever  since. 

The  Thomas  Starbuck  house  at  11  Milk  street,  corner 
of  Green  street,  was  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  Starbuck,  who 
became  one  of  the  outstanding  whale-oil  merchants.  It  was 
restored  by  Miiss  Mary  Walker,  the  present  owner.  Joseph 
Starbuck  built  the  house  on  New  Dollar  Lane  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  George  Fowlkes. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  dwelling  on  Milk  Street  is  No.  9,  the 
Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Dyer  house.  It  has  many  features  which  lend 
proof  to  the  tradition  of  its  pre-Revolution  construction.  For 
more  than  a  century  it  was  in  the  Gardner  family,  having  at 
one  time  been  the  home  of  Captain  Charles  Gardner,  who 
was  one  of  a  group  of  Nantucket  shipmasters  taking  whale- 
ships  out  of  British  and  French  ports  after  the  Revolution. 
The  Thomas  Coffin  house,  on  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Vestal 
streets,  is  now  owned  by  the  Maria  Mitchell  Association. 

Across  Milk  street,  on  the  west  corner  of  New  Dollar 
Lane,  once  lived  Mrs.  Pearson  and  her  son,  Seth  Ackley,  who 
grew  up  to  be  an  Admiral  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  Emery  house  on  the  east  corner  of  Vestal  has  an 
unusual  roof  line,  showing  where  the  older  dwelling  was 
added  to  by  the  ells.  The  house  next  east  was  built  a  half 
century  ago  by  Capt.  John  P.  Conway,  master  of  merchant 
vessels  sailing  to  China  ports  and  Manila. 

Vestal  Street  leads  west  to  the  Town’s  edge. 

Just  beyond  the  corner  of  the  street  is  the  birthplace 
of  Maria  Mitchell,  built  in  1790  by  Hezikiah  Swain.  It  soon 
after  became  the  property  of  Simeon  Gardner  who  sold  it, 
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January  16,  1818,  to  William  Mitchell.  On  Aug.  1  of  that 
year  the  illustrious  Nantucket  astronomer,  Maria  Mitchell, 
was  born  in  this  house.  Just  beyond  is  the  home  of  Miss 
Margaret  Harwood,  who  has  been  Director  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  (situated  between  the  two  houses)  for  37  years. 
The  Maria  Mitchell  Library,  opposite,  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  the  building  was  once  William  Mitchell’s  school  house 
for  a  number  of  years. § 

On  the  way  up  the  street  we  come  to  a  weather-beaten 
structure,  formerly  a  cooper-shop  and  more  recently  the 
work-shop  of  the  late  Lincoln  Ceely,  a  descendant  of  the 
Starbuck  who  originally  built  it  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Here  the  first  steam-engine  used  on  Nantucket  was  set 
up.  The  recent  owner  was  one  of  the  old-time  craftsmen 
known  as  cabinet-makers,  and  he  worked  with  all  kinds 
of  wood  in  restoring  antiques,  making  various  boxes  of 
inlaid  wood,  reproducing  old  clock-cases  and  even  painting 
on  glass  in  fashioning  old-style  mirrors. 

The  E.  Macy  house  on  the  east  corner  of  Bloom  (now 
the  Charles  Staqkpoles)  and  the  Henry  Paddock  house  on 
the  west  corner,  (now  the  Sidney  Thurstons)  are  examples 
of  two  styles  of  island  architecture.  Still  another  type  is 
the  Capt.  Gorham  Hussey  house  (now  Waggaman)  on  the 
way  down  Vestal  street.  Opposite,  the  present  home  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Shurrocks,  is  one  of  the  street’s  older  dwellings. 
The  Oddo  house,  diagonally  opposite,  is  another  old  struct¬ 
ure,  once  known  as  the  Charles  Brock  house. 

Vestal  Street  was  once  known  as  “Prison  Lane,”  and 
the  ancient  Nantucket  jail  still  stands  off  the  north  side 
at  the  further  end.  The  Old  Gaol  was  built  in  1805  and  is  of 
unusually  strong  construction  even  for  prisons.  Adjacent  is 
the  House  of  Industry  and  Correction,  whiich  was  moved 
from  the  Town  Farm  at  Quaise  in  1854. 

§For  the  outstanding  biography  of  Maria  Mitchell  and  her  times 
in  Nantucket,  one  must  read  Helen  Wrights  Sweeper  in  the 
Sky,”  published  in  1949  by  McMillan. 
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One  may  continue  up  Vestal  to  Quaker  Road,  which 
leads  past  the  burial  ground  of  the  Friends.  Only  a  few  head¬ 
stones  may  be  seen  as  no  monuments  were  allowed  for  the 
dead  until  late  in  the  last  century.  At  the  junction  with 
upper  Main  street,  once  stood  a  large  Friends  Meeting  House 
— built  in  1731 — the  second  to  be  erected  here.  Charles  Clas- 
by  was  the  first  to  be  interred  here. 

Across  Main  Street,  facing  south,  is  one  of  four  ancient 
houses  all  of  which  were  built  in  the  early  1700s  and  have 
many  similar  characteristics.  This  house  was  owned  first 
by  Barnabas  Gardner  who  married  in  1718.  Laban  Gardner 
was  the  owner  in  1789,  and  in  1804  Benjamin  Whippey  pur¬ 
chased  it,  conveying  it  to  Alfred  Folger  in  1821.  As  James 
Gardner,  father  of  Barnabas,  died  ifi  1723  leaving  the  land 
to  his  son,  it  is  estimated  that  the  house  was  built  in  1724. 
The  frame  of  the  house  is  massive,  with  heavy  summers  and 
girts  showing  in  every  room,  as  do  the  corner  posts  in  the 
second  story.  Alfred  Folger  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven, 
and  he  raised  a  family  of  nine  children  in  this  home. 

Main  Street  has  some  old  houses  of  varied  periods,  but 
the  restoration  of  the  Caleb  Gardner  house  by  Miss  Gladys 
Wood(  the  present  owner  and  occupant)  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  be  done  with  an  old  island  dwelling  in 
need  of  intelligent  restoring.  It  was  built  in  1744,  and  was 
described  in  a  division  of  land  to  Caleb  in  1760  as  “the  lot 
whereon  his  house  stands.”  In  1840,  Asa  Coffin  was  the 
owner,  selling  it  in  that  year  to  George  C.  Gardner,  whose 
mansion — the  big  white  house  next  door — was  built  in  that 
year.  Late  in  the  19th  century  the  old  Gardner  place  became 
George  C/s  carriage  house.  Twenty  years  ago,  Miss  Wood 
had  the  house  moved  to  its  present  site  and  restored  it. 

To  the  east  once  stood  a  dwelling  known  as  the  “Lowell 
House”  which  was  moved  two  decades  ago  to  land  northwest 
of  its  original  site,  so  that  it  now  faces  across  the  open  fields 
to  the  north.  Built  before  the  Revolution,  it  was  sold  by 
the  Gardners  to  David  Rand  in  1778  in  whose  family  it  re- 
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maind  until  1856.  It  is  a  double  lean-to  style  which  prevailed 
from  1740  to  1775. 

Early  19th  century  houses  predominate  on  upper  Main 
Street,  with  the  Bunker,  house  (1820)  a  fine  example.  On 
the  corner  of  a  little  lane,  which  leads  to  Quarter-Mile  Hill, 
is  a  house  which  was  built  by  George  Wendell  Macy  in  1840. 
Here  lived  in  his  boyhood  George  Nelson  Macy.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  working  in  Boston,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  returned  home  to  organize  a  company  of  island 
recruits.  He  led  the  volunteers  to  Boston  where  they  enlisted 
in  the  20th  Mass.  Regiment  to  become  the  nucleus  for  Co.  I 
— one  of  the  outstanding  groups  of  fighting  men  of  the  en¬ 
tire  war.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  recount  the  deeds  of  this 
group.  Macy  rose  steadily  in  the  ranks,  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed  on  a  number  of  occasions,  lost  his  left  hand  at  Gettysburg 
— but  served  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  He  became  Brig¬ 
adier  General  and  was  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  after  Appomattox.  He  was  one  of  the  island’s  most 
illustrious  sons. 

One  of  the  two  examples  of  a  house  with  a  Dutch  Cap 
roof  stands  just  west  of  the  large  white  mansion,  and  is 
now  owned  by  the  Freeman  family.  Built  just  before  1800 
by  Robert  Cory,  it  was  for  years  the  homestead  of  Capt. 
William  Baxter,  one  of  the  distinguished  merchant  skippers 
of  Nantucket,  whose  relative,  Sir  Francis  Baxter,  remained 
in  France  most  of  his  life.  The  white  house  is  now  the  Old 
People’s  Home.  It  was  built  over  sixty  years  ago  for  Edward 
W.  Perry,  a  local  merchant,  who  at  one  time  owned  Straight 
Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street. 

On  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  above  the  Monument, 
there  are  several  houses  with  large  central  chimneys  which 
are  well  over  one  hundred  years  old.  118  Main  Street  was 
built  in  1805  by  Capt.  Thomas  Barnard,  who  was  also  a 
boat-builder.  Hisf  son,  Capt.  Edward  C.  Barnard,  lost  the 
ship  “Mentor”  in  the  Pacific  and  had  a  miraculous  escape 
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from  savages  in  the  Pellew  Islands*.  Mary  C.  Barnard  lived 
here  for  many  years,  and  in  the  1870’s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Gibbs  were  deeded  the  house.  Mr.  Gibbs  served  in  the 
Navy  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  also  a  veteran  of  the 
lightship  service.  His  grandson,  Horace  Marks,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  McConnell,  have  restored 
the  house,  which  has  some  beautiful  paneling  and  old  fire¬ 
places.  Mantelpieces  in  the  living  rooms  came  from  two 
other  old  Nantucket  houses. 

***** 

Howard  Street  was  laid  out  by  the  Macys  in  1750.  On 
the  east  side,  next  corner,  in  1827,  stood  a  Quaker  school 
financed  by  twenty  associates  where  William  Mitchell  once 
taught.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  little  home  of  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Perry.  The  court  end  once  led  to  “West  Grammar  school,” 
which  afterwards  became  a  shoe  factory  before  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  On  the  west  side,  facing  the  turn,  is  the 
present  of  home  of  Archibald  Cartwright,  the  last  Nantuck¬ 
eter  to  go  whaling  in  sailing  ships,  making  a  voyage  in  the 
bark  “Sunbeam”  in  the  early  1900’s.  His  father,  Benjamin 
Cartwright,  went  to  sea  on  whaling  and  merchant  ships  and 
numbered  in  his  adventures  was  shipwreck  in  the  Japanese 
islands.  During  World  War  II,  Ben  Cartwright’s  grandson, 
General  Shephard,  was  leading  his  U.  S.  Marines  into  action 
among  these  same  Japanese  islands. 

The  street’s  oldest  house  faces  south,  with  its  back  to 
the  lane.  It  is  known  as  the  Zaccheus  Macy,  Jr.,  house,  moved 


*The  ship  Mentor,  of  Westport,  sailed  in  July  of  1831  on  a  whal¬ 
ing  voyage  to  the  Pacific  under  Capt.  Edward  C.  Barnard,  who 
had  several  Nantucketers  among  his  officers  and  crew.  In  May, 
1832,  the  ship  struck  a  reef  in  the  Pellew  Islands.  Some  of  the  men 
were  lost  getting  the  boats  away.  Once  ashore,  the  natives  made 
slaves  of  the  crew,  killing  five  of  them.  Capt.  Barnard  managed  to 
get  aboard  a  passing  ship  some  weeks  later.  Back^in  Nantucket 
he  petitioned  in  vain  for  the  government  to  send  out  a  rescue 
ship.  Only  two  survivors  ultimately  returned  home. 
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to  its  location  in  1790,  having  been  built  elsewhere  in  1745. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Marcus  Ramsdell. 

Howard  Street  was  originally  known  as  Macy  Courts 
The  large  house  on  the  corner  was  the  original  site  of  the 
James  Chase  dwelling.  Chase  married  Ann,  second  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Gardner,  who  owned  the  land.  Shubael  Barnard 
bought  the  house,  but  in  1834,  Capt.  David  Paddack,  a  very 
successful  whaling  master,  secured  the  property,  took  it 
down,  and  built  the  present  large  house.  Captain  Paddack 
took  out  the  ship  “American”  in  1828  and  the  new  ship 
“Mary”  in  1831  and  made  two  fine  voyages. 

Next  east,  the  present  home  of  the  C.  L.  Sibleys,  is  a 
house  built  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  Margaret  Gardner 
married  Nathan  Daggett  and  her  father  Ebenezer  gave  her 
the  land  in  1746.  Many  features  of  the  house  have  designs 
similar  to  the  Macy  and  Starbuck  houses  on  the  corners  of 
Gardner  street,  which  give  it  a  definite  building  date.  In 
1787,  it  became  the  home  of  Barnabus  Macy,  and  in  1827 
his  heirs  conveyed  it  to  the  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  Friends  Asylum.  In 
1882,  the  Monthly  Meeting  sold  it  to  private  interests  and 
it  again  became  a  one-family  dwelling. 

The  present  home  of  the  Erik  Hunekers,  at  109  Main 
Street,  was  originally  built  in  1830  by  Capt.  Reuben  Joy,  Jr. 

£  Seven  years  after  the  first  group  of  settlers  landed  on  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Richard  Gardner,  of  Salem,  arrived,  and  soon  acquired  a 
large  and  valuable  tract  of  land.  Due  to  its  irregular  contour,  it 
has  since  been  known  as  the  “Crooked  Record.”  The  boundary  line 
extended  from  Main  street  through  New  Lane  to  Chester,  thence 
east  to  Centre,  and  southwest  through  Lily,  North  Liberty  and 
Gardner  streets  back  to  Main  street  at  Monument  Square.  With¬ 
in  this  area,  is  the  old  Gardner  burial  ground  (now  Old  North), 

Gull  Island,  the  Lily  Pond,  the  section  known  as  Egypt  and  also 
Quarter  Mile,  as  well  as  7  acres  on  Academy  Hill.  The  heirs  of 
Gardner  included  Ebenezer,  who  held  the  southeast  section.  He 
laid  out  Gardner  street,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Macys,  who  pur¬ 
chased  land  from  him,  opened  Macy  Court,  now  Howard  street. 
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An  old  Nantucket  Cent  School  in  the  1880’s 


In  1861,  it  became  the  property  of  Capt.  Robert  McCleave 
and,  shortly  after  his  death  in  1878,  his  wife  Eliza  Ann  Mc¬ 
Cleave  opened  her  museum  here.  Capt.  McCleave  had  been 
an  exceptionally  fine  navigator,  and  his  voyages  included 
stops  at  many  ports.  Articles  from  all  over  the  world  formed 
his  interesting  collection,  and  to  them  Mrs.  McCleave  added 
other  curios  brought  back  by  other  island  whaling  masters. 
In  showing  her  patrons  through  her  rooms,  Mrs.  McCleave 
often  resorted  to  a  bit  of  verse  to  describe  certain  articles. 
For  example : 

“This  old  shell  comb,  though  not  as  old  as  Noah, 

Yet,  when  fifteen,  my  sister  Phebe  wore; 

She  worked  very  hard  to  gratify  her  passion — 

And  when  the  cost  was  earned,  ’twas  out  of  fashion.” 

Capt.  Robert  McCleave  began  his  sea-faring  career  at 
the  age  of  14,  sailing  with  Capt.  Obed  Starbuck  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  18-months  voyage  of  the  “Loper”.  In  40  months  the 
ship  brought  in  4137  bbls.  of  oil.  After  two  voyages  in  the 
ship  “Rambler”,  the  second  as  1st  officer,  the  owners  made 
him  her  captain.  On  his  first  voyage — lacking  a  month  of  3 
years  in  duration,  he  brought  back  2250  bbls.  of  sperm  oil.* 


*Nantucket  whaleships  then  frequented  the  “Bay  of  Islands”  of 
New  Zealand,  and  several  local  ship-owners,  led  by  Frederick  C. 
Sanford,  petitioned  President  Van  Buren  to  establish  a  U.  S. 
Consulate  at  this  part  of  North  Island.  Mr.  Sanford  presented 
the  name  of  James  R.  Clenden,  who  was  at  that  time  a  resident 
there.  Pres.  Van  Buren  had  the  consulate  established  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Clenden  as  the  first  U.  S.  Consul.  In  December,  1838, 
Capt.  McCleave  took  the  Rambler  around  Brant  Point,  bound  on 
another  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific.  On  board  was  Mr.  San¬ 
ford  with  a  box  in  his  care  containing  the  library,  stamps,  seals, 
and  other  data  for  the  new  consulate.  The  Rambler  arrived  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands  in  May,  1839,  and  the  ceremony  of  installing  the 
new  consul  was  duly  observed.  Among  the  honored  guests  was 
Sir  Francis  Baxter,  commander  of  the  French  ship  Orion,  then 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  Capt.  Baxter  was  a  native  Nantucketer. 
Capt.  McCleave  made  his  last  voyage  on  the  ship  Oliver  Crocker. 
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A  VIEW  OF  A  NANTUCKET  WHARF  IN  1860 
Whaleship  Narragansett  is  on  the  left;  the  bow  of  another  whaler 
in  the  left  foreground,  and  a  coasting  sloop  in  the  center  foreground. 
Note  the  height  of  the  mast  of  the  craft  in  the  background. 


AN  ALTERNATE  RAMBLE. 

At  the  foot  of  South  Mill  Street,  on  Pleasant  Street,  the 
interested  sojourner  may  wish  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  walk  through  to  Milk  Street  to  another  time.  And  so, 
if  one  wishes,  one  may  leave  the  old  “Cary  (Cyrus  Hussey) 
House  and  turn  south  and  east  to  “Newtown’s”  center. 

**  **  **  ** 

Across  Pleasant,  one  comes  to  Lyon  Street*.  By  walk¬ 
ing  a  few  yards  to  the  east  we  come  to  lower  Pine  street. 
On  the  corner  to  the  north,  is  an  old  dwelling  erected  early 
in  the  last  century,  once  the  home  of  Capt.  William  Caswell. 
In  the  year  1859,  just  after  dark  on  an  April  evening,  the 
whaleship  “Alpha”  rounded  Great  Point  and  came  up  to  the 
Bar,  to  drop  anchor,  a  mile  off  the  harbor.  Eager  to  get  to 
their  homes  after  a  four-year  voyage,  the  officers  and  crew 
came  ashore,  secured  an  anchor  watch  for  the  ship,  and 
repaired  to  their  various  dwellings.  An  unusual  scene  de¬ 
veloped  at  this  home.  Capt.  Caswell  learned  that  his  wife 
had  gone  visiting  over  the  hill  to  Prospect  (Copper  Street) 
and  repaired  hence.  On  the  way  he  met  his  first  mate,  whose 
wife  was  also  out  visiting  her  sister.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  similar  experiences  took  place  at  other  homes  of 
the  returning  whaleman,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  joy  when  each  housewife  returned  home  and  dis¬ 
covered  her  whaleman  husband  quietly  awaiting  her  re¬ 
turn.  Many  families  had  changed  residences  during  the 
years  between  departure  and  arrival,  and  several  of  the 
whalemen  did  not  locate  their  new  homes  until  long  after 
midnight.  The  excitement  of  such  a  home-coming  made  a 
marked  impression  on  many  children. 

On  the  other  corner  of  Lyon  and  Pine  was  once  the 
home  of  Capt.  Owen  Spooner,  the  whaleman  who  discovered 


*This  little  lane  was  known  in  1799  as  Barton’s  although  this 
family  was  not  among  the  original  settlers.  Many  prominent 

families  have  had  their  names  used  for  streets  and  lanes. 
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a  navigational  development  known  as  “sunset  longitude.” 
There  are  doubtless  many  who  have  read  that  several  prom¬ 
inent  naval  figures  were  the  discoverers,  including  a  British 
admiral.  But  the  facts  are  these:  During  a  voyage  in  the 
ship  “Atlantic,”  Capt.  Hoeg,  on  December  16th,  1840,  the 
officers  were  engaged  in  determining  the  longitude,  the 
ship  at  the  time  being  in  latitude  4  degrees,  18  minutes  S, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Owen  Spooner,  then  first  mate,  had 
been  working  on  an  idea  all  through  a  previous  voyage — a 
method  he  called  “sunset  longitude.”  On  this  particular  day, 
Capt.  Hoeg  said  to  him :  “Note  the  time  by  the  chronometer, 
Mr.  Spooner,  and  let’s  see  what  you  can  determine  with  this 
idea  of  yours.”  The  two  mates  worked  with  him  but,  at 
length,  with  Capt.  Hoeg  gave  it  up  as  a  delusion.  But  Owen 
Spooner  persevered  and  two  hours  later  obtained  the  correct 
longitude — 116  W. — which  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
afternoon.  The  next  morning  he  obtained  the  sunrise  longi¬ 
tude  which  agreed  with  what  was  obtained  later  in  the 
forenoon.  They  continued  to  test  it  and  proved  its  correct¬ 
ness  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

Owen  Spooner  informed  every  ship  the  “Atlantic” 
“spoke,”  so  that  by  the  time  the  ship  arrived  at  Tahiti  it 
was  well  circulated.  Many  disbelieved  it,  but  as  many  others 
found  it  correct.  Capt.  William  H.  Gardner,  of  the  “Richard 
Mitchell,”  upon  his  return  home,  announced  he  had  navi¬ 
gated  his  ship  from  the  Society  to  the  Gallapagos  islands 
entirely  by  “sunset  longitude.”  Capt.  Spooner  was  a  modest 
man  who  felt  that  his  discovery  belonged  to  mariners 
everywhere  and  never  sought  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
but  in  1859,  angered  by  the  claims  of  a  British  admiral,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  English  Nautical  Almanac,  he  consented  to 
allow  his  numerous  friends  to  advance  the  true  story. 

An  excellent  study  of  Capt.  Spooner  is  contained  in  a 
painting  now  hanging  in  the  home  of  Miss  Grace  Brown 
Gardner,  on  Milk  street. 

Pine  Street,  marking  as  it  does  the  western  extremity 
of  the  old  Fish  Lots,  continues  south  to  Silver  street,  the 
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southern  line  of  that  1717  division  of  land.  At  the  corners 
of  Lyon  street,  opposite  the  Spooner  house,  are  two  houses 
built  at  periods  some  seventy  years  apart.  While  the  house 
facing  Pine,  with  the  high  steps,  was  built  in  1820,  the 
dwelling  opposite  was  built  before  the  Revolution.  In  the 
basement  of  the  1820  house  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
"cent  schools,”17  of  which  there  were  a  dozen  throughout 
the  town.  This  one  was  kept  by  Nancy  B.  and  Mary  Eliza 
Swain,  sisters,  who  faithfully  taught  their  youthful  charges 
the  three  “R’s.”  Nancy  was  a  short,  stooped  lady,  while  her 
younger  sister  Mary  was  plump,  with  ruddy,  amiable  fea-* 
tures.  The  basement  room  had  benches  for  the  scholars  and 
was  always  scrupulously  clean.  It  was  the  practice  to  have 
the  scholars  remain  so  quiet,  when  time  came  for  dismissal, 
that  when  “thee  may  hear  a  pin  drop”  the  school  day  closed. 

A  few  steps  down  Pine  street  to  the  south  leads  to  one 
of  the  lanes  in  “Newtown”,  (as  the  section  has  been  named 
which  lies  south  of  Darling  street)  known  as  Jefferson  Lane 
— laid  out  years  before  that  President’s  administration. 

On  the  south  corner  of  Pine  street  and  Jefferson  Lane  is 
the  house  where  Joseph  E.  C.  Farnham  was  born.  A  printer 
who  had  a  successful  career  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Farnham 
wrote  a  delightful  book  on  his  memories  of  Nantucket,  en¬ 
titled  “Brief  Historical  Data  and  Memories  of  My  Boy¬ 
hood  Days  on  Nantucket.”  Farnham’s  father  was  a  block 
and  pump-maker,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  town  s 
trades.  Blocks  were  necessary  for  rigging  ships  and  the 
pump-logs  were  equally  necessary  to  maintaining  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  many  wells  sunk  throughout  the  town,  which  had 
at  least  two  logs,  bored  and  fitted  snug  to  serve  as  pipes  for 
conveying  the  water  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  valve  box. 

i7The  “cent  school”  flourished  in  Nantucket  before  and  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  public  school  system  in  1827.  Derived 
from  the  old  English  dame  school,  the  “cent  school”  was  kept 
by  women  and  usually  included  age-groups  all  the  way  from 
kindergarten  to  secondary  school  age — of  course,  not  in  the  same 
room.  The  last  of  such  schools  was  on  Quince  street. 
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Next  south,  at  the  corner  of  a  little  street  called  Eagle 
Lane,  is  the  tiny  house  where  once  lived  Benny  Cleveland, 
an  eccentric  man,  who  has  been  locally  immortalized  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Campbell's  poem  “Benny  Cleveland’s  Job.”  As  a  jack- 
of-all-trades,  Benny  was  often  called  upon  to  stay  the  night 
with  sick  folk  or  to  remain  over-night  at  homes  where  a 
woman’s  husband  was  off-island  for  a  few  days  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  remain  alone.  A  local  wag  made  capital  of  a 
chance  remark  of  Benny’s  to  the  effect  that  nervous  ladies 
would  have  to  pay  25  cents  extra  for  his  guardianship! 

Returning  along  Pine  street,  going  north  past  Lyon 
street  and  Twin  street,  its  neighbor,  we  may  observe  three 
old  houses  in  a  row  along  the  west  side.18  These  were  built 
early  in  the  1800’s,  although  the  northernmost  one  (which 
has  been  raised  to  provide  a  roomy  basement)  has  many 
features  of  the  1790  style.  Recently  restored  by  Earl  S.  Ray 
and  his  son  Robert,  this  house  was  at  one  time  the  home  of 
Capt.  Hiram  Bailey,  who  is  credited  with  having  made  the 
longest  whaling  voyage  in  the  history  of  the  island.  While 
in  command  of  the  ship  “Citizen,”  one  of  Charles  G.  and 
Henry  Coffin’s  ships,  Capt.  Bailey  made  a  voyage  which 
lasted  4  years,  4  months  and  22  days,  arriving  home  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1849,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  a  full  cargo. 

Farmer  Street — Across  the  way  is  a  little  lane  leading 
up  hill  to  the  east,  which  is  Farmer  street.  On  the  northern 
corner,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a  house  with  “modern”  lines 
built  sixty-five  years  ago  by  William  T.  Devlan,  retired  Navy- 
man,  who  married  a  daughter  of  William  C.  Folger,  a  well- 
known  island  genealogist  and  historian,  who  lived  on  the 
opposite  corner,  on  the  south,  facing  Pine  street.  In  the 
Devlan  house  was  placed  the  first  telephone  switchboard 
on  the  island  in  the  early  years  of  Bell’s  development. 

18When  Josiah  Quincy  visited  Nantucket  in  1801  he  wrote  that 
the  houses  of  the  town,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  built  of 
of  wood,  of  two  stories,  and  generally  erected  on  the  street  line. 

This  description  still  applies  as  the  old  town  remains  as  of  1801. 
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Now  we  walk  up  Farmer  street,  which  affords  a  rare  and 
excellent  picture  of  an  old  thoroughfare  and  its  old  houses, 
practically  untouched  throughout  the  past  century.  A  walk 
along  Farmer  street  in  the  early  dusk  of  a  summer’s  eve¬ 
ning  is  to  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of  that  olden  day. 

Proceeding  up  Farmer  street,  to  the  left,  we  come  to 
another  example  of  the  gambrel-roofed  houses  built  in  the 
1750’s.  Thomas  Bunker  sold  the  house  in  1768  to  Christo¬ 
pher  Swain,  who  married  his  sister  Ann.  One  of  Swain’s 
granddaughters,  Nancy,  was  born  here  in  1781,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  the  house  after  her  marriage  here  in  1799. 
She  lived  to  be  91  and  died  in  the  same  room  in  which  she 
was  born.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Nancy  Clark,  was  born  in 
the  house  in  1803  and  lived  in  it  until  she  died  at  the  age  of 
92 — the  span  of  three  generations  covering  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  all  residing  in  the  same  house.  Here 
were  born  several  shipmasters,  notably  Captain  Shubael 
Clark  and  Captain  Edward  Clark. 

Continuing  up  the  slope  of  Farmer  Street,  it  will  be 
observed  that  here  we  have  much  of  the  old  appearance  of 
this  ancient  seaport  town,  with  the  houses  close  on  the 
street,  with  tiny  window  panes  and  small  doorways  and 
little  roofs  topped  by  various  types  of  chimneys.  Here  lived 
generations  of  sailors  who  manned  both  the  whaleship  and 
merchantman,  who  lived  in  contentment  on  a  little  street 
with  a  name  so  close  to  the  land. 

In  the  little  house  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street — 
No.  2 — a  boy  named  William  M.  Eldredge  was  born  in  1826. 
His  ambition  was  to  be  a  sea-captain  but  he  went  to  work 
at  the  age  of  10  in  the  candle-house  of  Had  wen  &  Barney, 
off  Pleasant  street.  Two  years  later  he  transferred  his  labor 
to  the  Charles  and  Henry  Coffin  candlehouse — still  far  from 
his  dream  of  a  sea  career.  One  noon  he  wandered  down  to 
the  wharf  where  the  new  ship  “Joseph  Starbuck”  was  being 
fitted  out.  The  prospective  cabin  boy  had  become  ill  and 
came  over  the  gang-way,  to  be  taken  home.  Willie  Eldredge 
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promptly  applied  for  the  berth  and  was  signed  on. 

The  “Joseph  Starbuck”  left  for  Old  Town  harbor  in 
tow  of  the  steamer  “Massachusetts”  on  Sunday,  Nov.  25, 
1842.  Soon  after  crossing  the  bar  a  violent  gale  forced  the 
steamer  to  return  and  the  whaleship  to  anchor.  During  the 
night  her  chain  cables  parted  and  the  helpless  craft  was 
driven  onto  Nantucket  bar.  In  the  morning  her  plight  was 
discovered.  On  board  were  30  seamen  and  five  ladies,  wives 
and  relatives  of  the  officers.  By  remarkable  seamanship, 
the  steamer  went  out  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  a  boat 
manned  by  volunteers  managed  to  rescue  those  aboard — 
among  them  young  Willie  Eldredge.19 

Nothing  daunted,  the  youth  secured  another  berth, 
this  time  aboard  the  “Empire,”  and  in  1843  sailed  for  the 
South  Seas.  He  continued  his  whaling  career  until  he  rose 
through  the  various  berths  to  the  command  of  his  ship.  He 
became  master  of  the  merchant  ship  “Samuel  Robinson,”  in 
1856,  but  returned  to  whaling  on  the  “Nassau”  in  1861.  His 
last  voyage  was  in  1870 — the  year  which  marked  the  end 
of  the  industry  in  Nantucket.  Ashore,  Captain  Eldredge 
took  up  farming  for  a  time,  and  then  drove  a  horse  and 
surrey  about  the  town  with  sightseers.  He  died  in  1912. 

Fair  Sti^et — At  the  corner  of  Farmer  and  Fair  streets 
is  a  house  which  has  had  some  changes  in  rear  roof  line 
since  it  was  erected  in  1750  by  Jethro  Pinkham,  whose 
sons,  Capt.  Andrew  and  Capt.  Seth,  were  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  island  shipmasters.  Capt.  Andrew  Pinkham 
saved  the  ship  “President”  in  1808  by  escaping  from  the 
Spanish  harbor  of  Algeciras,  under  the  fire  of  the  forts,  and 
out-maneuvering  the  war-craft  which  chased  him,  mak¬ 
ing  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  despite  cannon-shot 
holes  through  the  hull.  Besides  whaling,  he  had  ships  in  the 


19  For  a  detailed  story  of  the  building  of  the  Joseph  Starbuck, 
and  her  unfortunate  fate  at  the  outset  of  her  second  voyage,  read 
the  book  “Three  Bricks  and  Three  Brothers,”  by  Dr.  William  E. 
Gardner — the  story  of  Joseph  Starbuck,  merchant,  and  his  ships. 
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London  trade,  and  on  one  voyage  brought  back  with  him 
some  copies  of  Burns’  poems.  His  son,  afterwards  Lieut. 
Alexander  Pinkham,  U.  S.  N.,  never  forgot  these  poems 
and  years  later  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Scotland  to  visit  the 
Burns  country.  While  there  he  walked  to  the  site  of 
the  birthplace  of  another  boyhood  idol — John  Paul  Jones — 
and,  dismayed  to  find  it  in  ruins,  paid  workmen  to  restore  it. 
Capt.  Andrew  Pinkham  went  to  Ohio  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
1812  war  and  became  one  of  the  best-known  figures  of  Cler¬ 
mont  County,  where  his  home  still  stands.  Another  of  his 
Nantucket-born  sons  was  Lieut.  Reuben  Pinkham,  who  was 
an  old  Navy  man,  his  career  including  years  aboard  the 
frigates  “United  States”  and  “Constitution”.  He  served 
with  distinction  and  died  in  1839  from  the  effects  of  wounds 
received  some  years  before  while  leading  the  attack  on  the 
pirate-village  of  Quatto-Balloo,  in  Sumatra. 

Across  the  street,  at  40  Fair  street,  is  the  house  built 
in  1834  by  Capt.  Seth  Pinkham.  A  man  of  rare  ability,  he 
worked  his  way  from  fo’c’s’le  to  a  master’s  berth,  and  in 
1823  he  retired  after  having  acquired  a  competency.  For 
several  terms  he  served  as  Representative  to  the  General 
Court.  Due  to  financial  reverses  he  decided  to  make  another 
voyage  whaling  and  in  1840 — seventeen  years  after  he  had 
returned  from  his  last  previous  voyage — he  sailed  on  the 
“Henry  Astor”.  This  was  his  last  cruise,  as  he  died  at  sea  off 
the  South  American  coast.  The  ship  returned  with  a  full 
cargo,  however,  and  Captain  Seth  Pinkham  had  died  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  family  at  least  would  reap  the  full 
reward  of  his  last  great  effort.20 

Next  north  to  the  Jethro  Pinkham  house  is  a  pass-way 
now  called  “Tattle  Court,”  but  formerly  called  “Macy  Lane” 
and  opened  to  Fair  Street  in  1758.  The  old  house  recently 


20  To  appreciate  the  complete  story  of  his  life  read  “Through 
the  Hause  Hole,”  a  biography  by  Capt.  Pinkham’s  great-grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Bennett  Anderson. 
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restored  (at  the  end  of  the  lane)  is  the  Stephen  Macy  house, 
which  was  probably  built  here  in  1717,  when  Fair  Street 
was  laid  out,  although  its  construction  looks  even  older.21 

As  we  stroll  along  Fair  towards  Main  street,  the  varied 
types  of  old  houses  make  interesting  studies.  On  Plumb 
Lane,  next  to  the  open  corner,  is  the  Eben  Gardner  house, 
one  of  the  older  structures.  On  the  opposite  corner  of  Fair, 
at  the  corner  of  Hiller’s  Lane,  is  “The  Woodbox,”  built  in 
the  early  1740’s,  and  on  the  other  corner  (the  present  home 
of  Earl  S.  Kay)  is  another  pre-Revolutionary  house  where 
Capt.  James  Bunker  once  lived.  Bunker  belonged  to  that 
company*  of  Nantucketers  who  sought  to  make  life  easier 
for  the  families  of  the  men  “before  the  mast”.22 

At  the  corner  of  the  next  lane  to  the  east — Martin’s 
Lane — ig  a  house  built  in  the  late  1880’s  by  Charles  Robin¬ 
son,  a  Nantucket  builder  who  specialized  in  the  gable  houses 
with  considerable  “ginger-bread  work,”  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  about  the  town.  The  little  house  next  within  the  lane 
is  of  considerable  age  and  must  have  been  erected  when  the 
lane  was  laid  out  in  1756.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Higgins. 

The  next  street  down  Fair,  (to  the  west),  is  School 
street.  On  the  south  corner  —  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walton 
Adams  —  is  a  house  built  at  the  turn  of  the  1800’s  by 
Jonathan  Macy  on  the  site  of  the  Dr.  Benjamin  Tupper 
home.  It  was  at  Tupper’s  that  de  Crevecour  was  a  guest  on 
his  famous  visit  before  the  Revolution.  The  Macy  house  was 
purchased  in  1855  by  Capt.  Alden  Adams  from  Henry  I.  De- 


21  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  original  home  of  Thomas  Macy 
was  moved  to  this  vicinity  and  re-built.  The  great  age  evidenced 
by  features  of  this  house  would  tend  to  support  this  tradition, 
probably  built  about  1700.  Miss  Wood  has  patterned  the  big 
chimney  on  the  lines  of  the  original — 9  feet  wide  at  the  base. 

22  For  an  outstanding  example  of  this  type  of  Nantucket  house, 
see  the  home  of  Miss  Gladys  Wood,  139  Main  street.  This  house  is 
the  lean-to  type,  facing  south,  sloping  from  two  stories  to  one  in 
the  rear. 
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friez,  and  was  considerably  renovated  by  the  Adams  family. 
Across  the  way,  on  the  corner,  is  the  Captain  Thomas  Coffin 
house.  Here  his  talented  young  daughter,  Lucretia  Coffin, 
spent  her  youthful  days,  before  she  moved  to  Dutchess 
County  to  be  married  to  the  Quaker  teacher,  James  Mott, 
and  become  the  famous  Lucretia  Mott.  (She  was  born  in  a 
house  which  stood  next  north,  where  the  “Ship’s  Inn”  is 
now  located.)  In  the  Thomas  Coffin  House  lived  the  last  of 
the  Nantucket  whaling  masters — Captain  Thaddeus  Defriez 
— who  for  many  years  was  Judge  of  the  local  Probate  Court. 

The  present  “Ship’s  Inn”  was  built  in  1831  by  Captain 
Obed  Starbuck.  During  two  voyages  to  the  Pacific,  Capt. 
Starbuck  discovered  a  number  of  islands,  among  them  “New 
Nantucket”  (Baker  Island),  Starbuck  Island,  Tracy  Island 
(now  Vaitupu)  in  the  Ellice  Group,  Starbuck’s  Group  in  the 
Gilberts,  now  called  “Aranuka”,  and  several  others.  Born 
in  1797,  Obed  Starbuck  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age.  His  most 
profitable  voyage  was  in  the  “Loper,”  in  1829,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  after  a  voyage  of  only  14  months  with  a  cargo  of 
whale  oil  valued  at  $50,000!  He  retired  in  1843,  and  spent 
the  next  three  decades  as  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town.23 

St.  Paul’s  Church  occupies  the  site  of  the  second  church 
used  by  the  Episcopalians  in  the  town.  This  fine  building 
was  erected  in  1902.  The  dwelling  next  north  (toward  Main 
street)  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  Capt.  George  H. 
Brock,  one  of  the  Nantucket  mariners  who  commanded 
merchant  vessels.  Among  the  fine  ships  he  “took  out  to 
China”  were  the  “Noonday”  and  “Midnight.”  While  making 
a  passage  to  Calcutta  from  Hong  Kong  in  1858,  in  the  ship 

23  On  his  second  voyage  in  the  ship  Hero ,  as  a  youth  of  16,  Obed 
Starbuck  saved  the  ship.  At  the  island  of  St.  Mary’s  the  ship  was 
captured  by  the  pirate  Benevedes,  and  Capt.  Russell  and  the 
ship’s  boy  were  taken  ashore  and  shot  to  death.  That  night,  Obed 
Starbuck  led  a  successful  attempt  to  re-take  the  vessel,  got  her 
safely  out  of  the  bay  and  sailed  her  to  Valparaiso  harbor.  The 
owners  gave  him  command  of  the  ship  on  her  next  voyage. 
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“Noonday,”  he  struck  an  uncharted  reef  in  the  Banda  Sea. 
Through  superior  seamanship,  he  floated  the  craft,  put  in 
at  Batavia  for  some  repairs,  then  sailed  to  Calcutta.  The 
owners  presented  him  a  gold  watch,  valued  at  $500,  suitably 
inscribed,  as  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  and  esteem. 
The  house  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Rose  Ring  Forbes. 

The  Quaker  Meeting  House  and  Historical  Rooms  are 
well  worth  a  long  visit.  The  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1838 
and  was  originally  used  as  a  Quaker  School,  but,  when  the 
large  meeting  house  next  door  was  removed,  it  was  con¬ 
verted  to  take  its  place.  The  Historical  Association’s  cement 
building  was  erected  in  1904  and  houses  a  notable  collection. 

On  the  corner  of  Ray’s  Court  is  the  mansion  built  in 
1820  by  Capt.  Frederick  Chace,  a  whaling  master,  who 
made  several  good  voyages  in  the  ships  “Montano”  and 
“Ploughboy.”  One  day  a  young  musician  came  to  the  island 
to  give  a  concert.  He  fell  in  love  with  Capt.  Chace’s  pretty 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  married  her.  She  became  one  of  the 
famous  Hutchinson  family,  traveling  musicians  and  singers. 
Five  Fair  Street  is  now  the  home  of  Dr.  H.  Brooks  Walker. 

At  the  foot  of  Fair  street,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Louis  Coffin  &  Co.,  adjoining  store,  was  once  the  store  of  a 
John  Macy  —  2  Fair  St.  One  of  Macy’s  sons  did  varied  tasks 
about  the  store,  but  he  was  more  interested  in  the  sea,  and 
in  1837  went  whaling  aboard  the  ship  “Emily  Morgan.”  On 
his  return  home  the  youth  embarked  on  several  business 
ventures,  but  with  no  gain.  He  joined  a  company  of  Nan¬ 
tucketers  going  to  California  in  1849,  but  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  “gold  diggings.”  Back  in  New  England,  he  began 
small  businesses  in  Fitchburg  and  Boston,  but  had  little 
success.  Going  to  New  York  in  1858,  he  opened  a  small  store 
on  14th  street,  which  he  ultimately  built  into  the  now  fa¬ 
mous  “Macy’s”.  The  boy  was  Rowland  Hussey  Macy. 


We  have  returned  to  Main  Street,  where  our  stroll  be¬ 
gan.  We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  rambling  through  the  old 
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town,  and  although  we  have  merely  traced  the  deeper  etch¬ 
ing  of  Nantucket’s  historic  background,  perhaps  you  have 
caught  some  of  the  spirit  of  that  olden  day — for  these  fine 
old  houses  were  the  homes  of  the  whalemen  who  wandered 
all  around  the  watery  world  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  little  gray  town  that  whale-oil  built. 
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